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THE QUEEN OF WOMEN REFOR) 


By Jan 


HE election of Lady Henry Somerset to the presidency of 

the World’s W. C. T. U. seems to confirm the popular im- 

pression that next to the late eminent woman leader, 
Frances E. Willard, the English noblewoman is the most able 
and most conspicuous personality in the woman’s reform move- 
ment. It is a well-sustained fact that there is not living today 
any woman who has larger claims to greatness than has Lady 
Henry Somerset. No one could possibly be in her presence for 
ten minutes and go away with any other impression than that 
of having been in the company of a really great woman. 

In the first place, she is great in her native simplicity. For 
while she is notably aesthetic by nature and cultivation, her 
surroundings always being harmonious in form and color, and 
her attire remarkably attractive, yet her manners are perfectly 
simple and unaffected and her forgetfulness of self is at onee 
apparent to every one who converses with her. “Lady Henry 
has the unobtrusiveness of perfect culture,” said one who knew 
her well. “She shall always be loved for her sweet ways.” The 
secret of her greatness lies in the utter absence of self-conscious- 
ness or pride. From every one she feels she -has something to 
learn and is always intent on acquiring what can be imparted 
by any. 

And Lady Henry Somerset has other qualities of greatness. 
Many famous people disappoint us when we meet them. They 
turn out to be less gracious or less inspiring than we fancied 
them. Lady Henry proves her greatness at once. But she is not 
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talkative. She has the unfailing courtesy, and the broad friend- 
liness which are the outcome of a tender, great heart. No in- 
dividual having admired her on the platform or in her public 
work is disappointed when she comes to know her personally. 
And this is probably the highest test of any great character. 

In conversation, Lady Henry goes straight to the heart of 
any matter and gets out of the visitor at once, possibly in spite 
of himself, just what is in his thought. The sight of her gra- 
cious, Winning countenance and the kindly searching look of her 
luminous dark eyes break down all barriers; and the visitor is 
at once at ease, though never familiar. This friendly and def- 
erent compelling attitude is certa‘nly a prime qualification in 
a great woman. 

Lady Henry Somerset is undeniably a great administrator. 
One reason why she succeeds so well is that she carries into her 
work the most perfect seriousness and the most complete sense 
of responsibility. She will be satisfied with nothing but the 
best from all connected with any undertaking. Thoroughness 
is a distinguishing trait and she sets the example of unremitting 
industry. Though obliged by reason of social duties which de- 
volve upon a woman of her position to conferm to certain un- 
avoidable demands upon her time and strength, such is the versa- 
tility of this thorough woman that “she moves on among the 
intricacies of her environment without altering the substan- 
tial quality of her work.” In her case as with all those who are 
promoting movements in which many share, stenography is an 
unmixed blessing. 

Yet in spite of her intensity and earnestness as a reformer, it 
is evident that no one is less of an ascetic than Lady Henry 


Somerset. Her appearance proclaims the fact. She is great in 






her beauty. There is,one may enture to assert, not a woman in 
public life today who is so handsome as the great English 
leader. Her iarge dark eyes light a face that is attractive in 
the extreme in features and expression. Her features are regu- 
lar and pleasing. The passing years have laid no furrows on 
the fair, full face. She has the ripe mellow beauty of middle 
life, and the rich elegance that consummate culture bestows. 
Though somewhat portly, she is dignified and graceful in car- 
riage. Regal, yet her mien bears more of invitation than com- 
mand. 

Few people have greater enjoyment in life than the English 
reformer. Her laughter is sweet and clear, with a joyous, happy 
ring. Yet her face in repose betrays the serious thoughtful- 
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ness of her nature and its real undercurrent of highest aspira- 
tion. An invigorating optimism dominates her spirit and has 
given her the courage of ‘he pioneer to enter the shadowy land 
ot reform and blaze a pathway for those who would come after. 

Many qualities that are not often seen in close company 
are certainly united in Lady Henry Somerset and contribute to 
her greatness. She is at once courteous and commanding; 
thrifty and generous; conservative and enterprising, humble 
and self-confident. In her official capacity as national leader 
of British women, she has demonstrated the possession in an 
unusual degree of those rare qualities of heart and brain which 
are essential to the able leader. The substantial progress which 
the woman’s temperance work has made during the last de- 
cade in Great Britain in perfection of organization, and in finan- 
cial stability is freely credited to Lady Henry Somerset, who has 
given her eftorts unreservedly to it. 

Lady Henry has the rare combination of womanhood and 
statesmanship. She is an exceptional presiding officer, conduct- 
ing business with despatch, yet always having time for the 
graceful amenities which give beauty and flavor to social move- 
ments. Her grasp of a subject is most comprehensive and her 
judgment, though not always unerring, is based on the impelling 
impulses of a heart full of love to God and humanity. Her hu- 
mility is, perhaps, the greatest of her traits,—the result of 
trained and deliberate self-abnegation. 

With the humility characteristic of great natures, she is ever 
ready to put herself in the place of others; to profit by past 
mistakes and to acknowledge when she is in the wrong. She 
has at the same time the inspiring self-confidence which is vital 
to success. It led her to intelligent initiative and independent 
thinking as a child and it enables her to lead her followers, who 
trust her implicitly, “out of the confines of cramped thought 
and custom-bound lines into the open arena of free impulse and 
untrammelled self-activity.” 

Lady Henry’s self-possession and equipoisé have resulted 
from a just recognition of the nearer and the farther duties. 
She has never neglected the interests of family for public duties. 
The statesmanlike qualities have entered into the government 
of home and public duties alike. She is able as few people are 
to plan campaigns on long lines and her plans are wise and deep. 

The late Frances E. Willard was once asked by an inter- 
viewer, “Miss Willard, having come in contact with the leaders 
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among women in all civilized nations, whom do you consider the 
greatest of living women?” 

“Lady Henry Somerset,” replied the reformer without a 
moment’s hesitation. “She possesses the most eloquent tongue, 
the mellowest heart, the widest outlook, the readiest hand, and 
the finest setting of any woman living. She is so attempered 
by sorrow, so annealed by pain, that she has become as ductile 
as the noble metals. Lady Henry stands easily at the head of 
English women. She is a splendid speaker, and an admirable 


writer. She is great as a statesman and as an administrator. 
Some excel in one line, some in two, but she is strong in all.” 

















A NOTABLE MEDICAL 


By GerorGE B. ConsTans 


sensitive spinal cord. 


walk into the room. After the examination 


began to gradually lose all sense of feeling. 


ders. 












ACHIEVEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, has made the 
first American application of a new anaesthesia which 
promises to play an important part in the medical science 

of the future. The distinctive feature of the new anaesthetic 
is the fact that it is injected directly into the spinal column. 
Never before has any American surgeon attempted this danger- 
ous operation, and the audience of seven hundred medical stu- 
dents and distinguished physicians looked on breathlessly as 
Dr. Keen coolly took the hypodermic syringe and sent the fluid 
into the serum surrounding the preternaturally delicate and 


The patient was a feeble old colored man, Wright Williams, 
aged 65 years. He was afflicted with a case of aggravated hernia 
and was so emaciated by age and suffering that he could barely 
Dr. Keen decided 
that his condition precluded the use of chloroform or any other 
of the anaesthetics applied by inhalation and decided to make 
the first application of the new method of eucain injection. 
special platinum pointed syringe was employed and this was 
filled with a 2 per cent solution of eucain, specially prepared and 
carefully sterilized after the German formula. 

Dr. Keen was assisted in the operation by Drs. John H. Gib- 
bons and William P. Hearn. The puncture was made through 
the fourth lumbar vertebra and the needle was pushed through 
the tissue until the cerebro-spinal tluid escaped drop by drop 
through the needle. Then the syringe was attached and the 
eucain injected into the serum contained in the sack surround- 
ing the spinal cord. The operation did not seem to affect the 
patient in the least. During its continuance he chatted with 
the physician and manifested no symptoms of any pain. 

Commencing two minutes after the injection 
First there was a 
tingling sensation in the feet, a numbness slowly spreading to 
the knees, and finally he had lost all sensation below the shoul- 


Then the cutting began. The keen-bladed surgeon’s knife 
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was plunged into the abdomen and several incisions made, and 
although Williams was entirely conscious, he never winced or 
made the least sign of suffering. An operation which would 
have subjected him to intense torture, without the application of 
an anaesthesia, was rendered entirely painless through the use 
of the new deadening agent. The effect of the injection lasted 
for about an hour, giving the doctors full time to carefully per- 
form their work. At its conclusion the old colored man was 
apparently stronger than when the operation commenced, and 
barring a slight headache, rested easily. 

While the discovery of chloroform, ether and other similar 
inhaling agents was conceded a wonderful advance in the direc- 
tion of painless surgery, it is nevertheless true that the perfect 
anaesthesia has yet to be found. The use of chloroform is not 
wholly satisfactory, for it frequently induces severe nausea, 
vomiting and coughing, as the patients recover corsciousness. 
These fits are often sufficiently violent to kill a person in an 
enfeebled condition and have been known to tear loose bandages 
and stitches and completely undo all the work of a difficult 
operation, thus placing the patient in extreme jeopardy. Should 
subsequent experiments verify the success of this first attempt 
and eucain prove a safe and certain agent, a discovery will have 
been made which will completely change the methods in use all 
over the world. 


While in Paris, Dr. Keen studied the method of Tuffier, the 


leading French surgeon, and who has operated without a single 
failure in one hundred and sixty cases through anaesthesia pro 
duced by spinal injections. Tuflier uses cocaine as ihe fluid 
whereas Dr. Keen prefers eucain, a newer preparation and which 
is said to possess many advantages over cocaine. It is Ss) 


susceptible to toxic effects, and besides, can be more thoroughly 
sterilized. 

Eueain is very powerful and the dose used for iniection is 
made up of only two parts eucain as against ninety-eight parts 
water. A greater percentage of the drug would act on the heart 
and brain instantiy and probably cause death. In making the 
injection it is necessary to exercise extreme care lest the cord be 
pierced. The needle never comes in contact with this delicate 
mass of nerves, but the eucain permeates the serum, the fluid 
which keeps the spinal cord moist. and anaesthesia is effected, 
the nerve system is deadened and loses its power to transmit 
pain. 

















PROFIT SHARING AT IVORYDALE 
By Cyrus HOLDRIDGE 


MONG the comparatively small number of business enter- 
prises where employes receive even more consideration 
than the capital invested, the Procter & Gamble Company 

of Ivorydale, near Cincinnati, deserves a prominent place. This 
company, for more than thirteen years, has maintained a system 
of profit sharing and other excellent features which commend 
themselves to the philanthropic and to all who have in view the 
larger welfare of workingmen. 

The steps which led up to the adoption of the profit sharing 
plan, form today in greater or less degree the common ex- 
perience of all concerns where many men are employed. It was 
during the year 1886 that the Knights of Labor began to assume 
such prominence, and employes in manufacturing establish- 
ments throughout the country became more or less restless. 
During that year the Procter & Gamble Company had in their 
various departments no less than fourteen different strikes, 
having at different times from eleven to 114 of their employes 
quit work in a body, for all sorts of trivial causes. They were 
continually at the expense of breaking in new people, and the 
question was one of constant anxiety. After considerable hes- 
itation, it was decided to put into force a plan of profit sharing 
and to secure, if possible, some relief from these troubles. It 
was decided to allow as a portion of the expense of manufac- 
turing, a reasonable salary to each active member of the firm, 
and to divide the remainder of the net profits between the firm 
and the employes in the proportion that the labor cost of pro- 
duction bore to the total cost of production. In other words, 
if the sales were $100,000 and the net profits, after deducting 
the salaries of the firm, $10,000, then the total cost of production 
would be $90,000. Assuming that the amount paid for wages 
was $20,000, then the $10,000 of profit would be divided, seven- 
ninths to the firm and two-ninths to the employes. 

The proposition when made to the employes was accepted in a 
half-hearted way and without any belief upon their part that it 
would be of material benefit to them. At the end of the first 
six months a dividend of 11 per cent upon the wages was de- 
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clared. During the next six months there was evidence that 
some of the employes were beginning to take a little interest 
in the working of the plan, and in order to encourage them and 
to reprimand those who did not take an interest, the plan was 
adopted of dividing the employes into four classes, the first 
class getting double the regular dividend and including those 
who showed unmistakable signs of appreciation of the fact that 
it was incumbent upon them to help make the profits. The 
second class received the regular dividend and included the bulk 
of the employes. The third class were those who did not evince 
much interest in the plan and whose dividend was one-half the 
regular amount. The fourth class were those who for cause 
were cut off of any dividend at all. They continued working 
under this plan for two years, by which time they had managed 
to weed out the majority of those who took no interest in their 
work, and since then have had only two classes, those who share 
and those who do not. The total amount of profit sharing div- 
idend is not affected by the number of those sharing. If for any 
reason they are compelled to decline allowing an employe to 
participate, his share is divided among the others. 

This, briefly, is the plan under which the Procter & Gamble 
Company are today working. In tne year 1887, the first year in 
which the plan was in operation, they had three strikes during 
the first six months. Since that time they have had absolutely 
no labor trouble. 

The class of labor employed in the soap factory is of the most 
ordinary unskilled kind. Over 85 per cent of the employes earn 
$1.50 a day or less. This class of labor is the kind that most fre- 
quently shifts from place to place and is the class which of 
necessity you must frequently change. Prior to 1887 one-half 
of the employes were replaced each year by new men. In one 
whole year since then with 600 employed, there were only six 
who left or were discharged for cause. Three of these were girls 
who were married, and two of them were men who were dis- 
chargd for being in a drunken fight, even though not in working 
hours. Too much stress cannot be placed upon the advantage 
of being able to retain the employes year after year. Even 
though the labor is unskilled, it takes some time to break in a 
new man so that he is as efficient as one who is familiar with 
the work to be done. 

It is very difficult to determine exactly what proportion of 
the labor saving that has been effected in the factories, since 
the profit sharing plan has been in force, is due directly to the 
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profit sharing plan, and what is due to improved machinery and 
methods of manufacture. The labor cost of manufacture, in- 
cluding a 12 per cent profit sharing dividend upon the wages 
for the year 1894, was 63 per cent of what it was during the year 
1886, and this in spite of the fact that the average rate of wages 
in 1894 was a trifle over 12 per cent higher than in 1886. Figur- 
ing conservatively and throwing all questionable items against 
profit sharing, they estimate that the improved methods of man- 
ufacture are responsible for 28 per cent of the 37 per cent shown, 
leaving as a net result to the credit of profit sharing, a saving 
equal to 9 per cent plus the 12 per cent increased wages or 21 
per cent cheaper labor cost of manufacture under the profit 
sharing system. 

In 1898 the profits from the business returned to the em- 
ployes in addition to excellent wages amounted to 20 per cent. 
This of itself is a sufficient and magnificent tribute to the profit 
sharing principle. 

Much has been said, and justly, in favor of the principle of 
profit sharing on the ground that it would mean a great saving 
in material. One of the principal sources of waste in soap fac- 
tories is due to the waste of scraps and small pieces of soap by 
allowing them to fall upon the floor and become trampled under 
foot. This dirty soap used to accumulate so rapidly at Ivorydale 
that it was necessary to work over the accumulation every two 
or three weeks. Now it takes three or four months to accumu- 
late a sufficient quantity to be rehandled. The effect of saving 
by the employes can also be seen in the general air of tidiness 
and cleanliness about the factories. 

When the company began experimenting in the welfare of 
their employes in 1886 they decided to try the Saturday half hol- 
iday and were surprised to find that their employes did as much 
work in fifty-five hours as they previously did in sixty hours. 
This custom has therefore been steadily maintained since. 

In 1892 the company decided to make still. another experi- 
ment. Accordingly on the semi-annual dividend paying day, 
when every employee was present, and when there were speeches 
and music and flags and a great hooray, the head of the com- 
pany announced that hereafter it will be the policy of the com- 
pany to encourage employes to purchase common stock in the 
concern. As this stock must necessarily be bought in the open 
market, and few if any employes could purchase it outright, 
the company offered to secure one share of common stock for 
each employee who deposited $10 as a first payment, with a trus- 
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tee appointed by the company, who for the employee purchased 
the stock. Interest was charged at 4 per cent. Dividends of 
stock were credited and payments could be made at any time. 
Two years were allowed to complete the payment. As the stock 
has earned regularly 12 per cent, and in 1898 20 per cent, the 
employee was not only enabled to pay the 4 per cent interest but 
also much of the principal out of the dividends. The success 
of this plan has been so remarkable that in the few years since 
it was put in operation there have been over one hundred em- 
ployes who have availed themselves of the plan, and these own 
over a thousand shares, which, at its present value, amounts to 
over $300,000. A large number of the employes are girls and 
young boys who would not be expected to purchase stock, and of 
the balance, the adult male employes, approximately 25 per cent 
are stockholders. 

Two years after the stock buying privilege was opened to the 
employes, in 1894, a still further experiment was made and a 
pension plan was established by a vote of the employes. It was 
decided to set aside a portion of each profit-sharing dividend, the 
company agreeing to contribute an equal amount. This pension 
plan provides that any employee who has been at Ivorydale ten 
years, who is disabled by ill health, old age, or by accident, may 
secure a pension which is equal to 75 per cent of the wages which 
he has been earning. The care of the fund created under the 
plan is in the hands of a Board of Trustees elected by the em- 
ploves, 

One small source of income to the pension fund is the div- 
idend which is withheld from a few emvloyes—very few, and 
shortly destined to be none—who, because of drunkenness or 
faithlessness or idleness or dishonesty have been declared un- 
worthy to share in the profits of the firm. There are at present 
but one or two pensioners, as the fund has just been estab- 
lished, and the first man to receive help is still in the company’s 
employ, but as he suffers from a physical disability he cannot 
do the work he did a few years ago. The pension, added to his 
present earnings, enables him to make just as much in a week as 
he did when his health was sound, and those dependent on him, 
therefore, do not suffer. 

The attitude of the company is that labor is a species of cap- 
ital and that the best way to make a man sober and industrious 
and respectful of property rights is to make a capitalist out of 
him. 


There is no charity in this arrangement—no pretense of 
philanthropy; it is just plain business. 


Yet the company does 
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take an almost paternal interest in its 800 hands, and a little 
while ago it sent half a dozen hard cases to take a rum cure at 
an institute for inebriates. 

The effect of profit sharing has been to make the men more 
cleanly and apparently self-respecting, even if it has not affected 
their lives and ways of thought more deeply. Thrift is more 
general than it was a few years ago, and the people dress better. 
At the first dividend meeting the hands attended just as they 
were dressed for work, in jumpers and overalls, and with grimy 
bodies and unblacked shoes. Now they are a well-dressed and 
respectable looking company when they assemble to receive 
their checks, and the affair winds up with a dance and joilifi- 
‘ation into which all of them enter with great heart. 

More and more the employes are putting forth efforts to 
acquire their homes and in this they are encouraged by the 
company. The men come to stay. They apply themselves stead- 
ily and faithfully to the business they hope to learn in order 
that they may be advanced, for all the higher places are filled 
by promotion, and a great deal of bother and expense is saved 
by not having to break in new hands every week or so. 

When I asked Mr. Procter to tell me what he really thought 
of the profit sharing plan from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
he said: 

“While the profit sharing plan at Ivorydale is today working 
so smoothly and profitably to the interests of the capital in- 
vested in the business, yet it must not be assumed that it came to 
this state without any drawbacks or disheartening cirecum- 
stances. The employes of the company were of the ordinary 
type of day laborers, ignorant and suspicious; and it was only by 
absolute fairness and justice in ruling upon all claims and allow- 
ances to be made for them, that the management had succeeded 
in fully gaining their confidence. We do not think that any 
person who will adopt the profit sharing plan need expect that 
it will pay its own way for the first two years; but after that, 
if the employer will do his share of it and treat the employe 
with consideration and with an effort to show appreciation for 
any attempts they may make, even though misguided, to improve 
the work of their department, we feel assured that the ultimate 
outcome can only be to the more fitm establishment of the sys- 
tem. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence now for the 
employes of the Procter & Gamble Company to show decided 
interest in the character of the goods being shipped, taking 
special pride and pains in those in which they assume that the 
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larger profit is made. They will call the attention of the fore- 
man to little questions as to quality of the different brands of 
soap manufactured, showing plainly a desire upon their part 
that they shall do their share in seeing that nothing goes out 
from the factories which would tend to injure the demand for 
the products of their labor. 





“These results have been obtained during a period of time 
when the feeling between employer and employee generally has 
been strong and bitter. The spirit of bitterness had already 
developed in the Procter & Gamble factories, showing that there 
was nothing peculiar to the management that would exempt 
them from the same troubles so many others have had. The re- 
sults have been obtained not at any cost of profits to the capital 
invested, but at an actual increase of profits to the capital. All 
that was done was to allow the employee an opportunity to save 
money for himself. He did it and more. 

“We have never been forced to meet the question: What 
would be done in the event that no profits were earned or that a 
loss was incurred? We have told our employes that we would 
not expect them to share in any losses. We feel that even in the 
event of a year’s business showing a loss, it would be an injustice 
to ask them to bear any proportion of it beyond the loss they 
already sustained during the vear by giving the inereased efforts 


and care for which they received no reeompense.” 



































A NEW AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





By Henry T. SMITH 





ITHIN less than a quarter of a century a new industry 
has sprung up in the United States whose yearly out- 
put mounts into millions of dollars. Without seeking 

government protection or subsidies it is today firmly established 
and gives healthful and agreeable employment to thousands of 
people of both sexes and several nationalities. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago it existed in only small and isolated communities in 
the eastern states. Today three-fourths of the output of Amer- 
ica comes from Fresno County, in the San Joaquin valley of Cal- 


ifornia. I refer to the raisin industry. 


In the twenty-three years that raisin growing has been an 


industry in California over $30,000,000 has been invested in it; 





that is, in land for vineyards, irrigation systems, agricultural 
implements, and packing houses. ‘The present crop of raisin 
grapes is the largest ever grown in California, and, roughly esti- 
mated, it will consist of about 73,000,000 pounds. California has 
over 45,000 acres of raisin vineyards. This is a wonderful growth 


of a new agri 





‘ultural industry. In 1880 there were less than 
700 acres of raisin vineyard in the whole state, and the annual 
product was 2,140 tons. In 1890 the raisin-growing area com- 
prised 18,367 acres, and the annual output has risen to 34,000,000 
pounds. California raisins now practically control the American 
markets, and every year an effort is made to push the product 
into European markets. Fresno, a beautiful city of over 12,000 
population, has grown up on the plains of San Joaquin valley, 
almost wholly by reason of the risc there of the raisin industry. 
The annual shipments of raisins from Fresno nowadays run over 
$4,650,000. Twenty years ago all the raisins grown in Fresno in 
one year might have been transported in one,wagon. 

The raisin industry is notable not only for its rapid growth 
and present immense volume, but also for +he system and meth- 


+ 


ods which have been used for its development. 


Through a long series of costly experiments and patient in- 
vestigation, the California raisin-growers :.:.ve found the proper 
sort of soil and the most thrifty varieties of grape vines for this 
climate. There are two kinds of soil in which the vines thrive— 
a heavy soil of red clay mixed with white quarz, which resem- 
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bles the Malaga grapeland of Spain, and the white-ash soil where 
there is no alkalai. The soil all over San Joaquin valley is a 
rich sedimentary deposit of great depth. Before the land was 
irrigated, wells had to be bored from fifty to sixty feet before 
the water level was reached, but now it has become sub-irrigated 
nearly to the surface. The principal grape grown is the Gordo 
Blaneo Muscatel crossed with the Muscat of Alexandria. The 
small and seedless Sultana grape is also being increased in acre- 
age, and the Malaga grows prolifically, but produces an inferior 
raisin. The vines are set out ten feet apart and in rows ten feet 
apart. Either cuttings or rooted vines are used; if rooted vines, 
they begin to bear the second year, and a paying crop can be 
gathered the third year. The vines are pruned in January or 
February back to a stump from six to sixteen inches high. From 
six to twelve spurs are left to produce the crop for the coming 
season. The huge piles of brush are burned on the vineyard, 
and the ashes serve as a fertilizer. 

As soon as the verdure starts out on the vines, the vineyard 
is ploughed one way and then cross-ploughed at intervals to 
keep out weeds. Coleur, a disease to which European grape 
vines are much subject, and which is caused by excessive mois- 
ture, is almost unknown in California vineyards. In fact, it is 
often necessary to irrigate the vines several times through the 
summer. This is done either by flooding the whole vineyard 
or by leading the water in furrows. The latter method is pref- 
erable, as the former causes the ground to crack and thus absorb 
more moisture. All across the country one will see the shimmer 
of the irrigating canals. In the great raisin region of Fresno 
county there is the most perfect and extensive irrigating system 
in the world, the water being brought from the rivers, which 
flow down from the Sierra Nevada, in 2,000 miles of canals and 
5,000 miles of latera! ditches. The canals are generally twenty 
feet wide; the ditches which carry the water to each vineyard 
are from three to ten feet wide. 


The raisin grapes begin to ripen about the middle of August. 
When ripe they are of a beautiful translucent amber. <A. sac- 
charometer is used to determine ripeness, 25 per cent of sac- 
charine being necessary to make the most perfect raisin. When 
the grapes are ready for picking, the trays are brought out from 
the sheds and distributed along the roads so that the pickers 
may easily get them. These trays are constructed of pine boards, 
or redwood “shakes” from the mills in the Sierras, and measure 


, faa , oO J , 
two feet by three. They hold about twenty pounds of grapes, 
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an amount which makes five pounds of raisins. In the picking 
season a vineyard presents a picturesque sight, dotted with the 
coolies in their suits of blue jeans and large basket hats, while 
a still greater number of Americans and Spaniards are picking 
grapes all about. The pickers use knives and place the bunches 
on the trays right side up—that is, the side showing the least 
stems—and being very careful not to remove the bloom from 
the g i 





‘apes. When the tray is full, it is placed on the ground 
on the south side of the vine, and slanted towards the sun by 
means of wooden pegs placed under one end. When a vineyard 
is all picked, the ground is pretty effectually covered with trays, 
as a vine yields on an average from fifty to sixty pounds of 
grapes. 

The grapes are thus left in the sun until about two-thirds dry 
—that is, for five or six days. Then the trays are turned by 
placing an empty one over a full one and reversing it. After that 
they are left three or four days more, at the end of which time 


they are raisins. When the raisins are cured, the travs 





stacked up four or five feet high and the assortment begin 


Each sorter has two sweat boxes, one for the full bunches or 


clusters and one for the loose raisins. The sweat box is three 
feet long, two feet wide, and about eight inches deep, and holds 





about 1 pounds. 


The raisins in the sweat box are now rea lv to be packe for 
the market. They are taken to the packing house and the layer 
raisins are placed in a sweat room and slightly steamed 
day or two to soften the stems so they will not break in hand- 
ling. Girls and women do all the packing, and they 
marvelously proficient in a few weeks. The bunches of raisins 
have been carefully placed in the sweat box in layers with 
coarse manila paper between the layers; and now the packers, 


D- 


handling them by the stems as much as possible to prevent ru 


bing the b 


loom from the raisins, pack them in five-pound boxes, 
or forms, as they are called. The forms are set on s 


that the weight is exact in each one. A plain white wrap i 


placed in each form, which has a Cetachable bottom with ah 
dle on one side. As fast as the forms are filled thev are in- 
spected by the foreman, and then taken away from the packing 
tables to the transfer table. The transferers place the form 


over the twenty-pound box in which the raisins are to be shipped 
and pull out the } 


ottom, when the five pounds of raisins in their 
wrap drop neatly into the box. The wrap is then folded over 


them, and another five pounds is dropped in in the same man- 
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ner, until there are twenty pounds in the box, arranged in four 
packages or layers. The top layer, which has been packed at a 
special table, has an additional fancy wrap around it, and rib- 
bons are tied on some of the stems of the clusters. 

The box is then slid along the transfer table, where a boy 
places a sheet of wax-paper over the iaisins, inserts a fancy lith- 
ograph representing the brand of goods and giving the packer’s 
name, folds down the wrap, and passes it on to the box-maker’s 
table, where the lid is nailed on. Then the box is tossed to a 
truck and run on to the car, ready for its long trip across the 
continent to the eastern market. All the layer raisins are 
packed in five, ten, or twenty-pound boxes, uniform sizes being 
employed in all the packing houses. Usually four grades of layer 
raisins are put up, denoted as three-crown layers, four-crown 
layers, Dehesas clusters, and imperial clusters, the latter being 
the largest and choicest bunches. Small three or four-poun4d 
eartons are also packed, embellished with ecards and ribbons, 
and especially adapted for mailing. 

The loose raisins are stemmed and sorted by machinery and 
packed in fifty-pound boxes. Fifty tons of raisins can be taken 
in at a packing house in a day, just as they come from the vine- 
yards, and by night be on the freight cars, packed and ready to 
start for the eastern market. 

A simple mechanical idea is revolutionizing the raisin trade 
of the world, and opening foreign markets to the California 
product. This machine is the raisin seeder. There are several 
different seeders, all of them powerful though delicate. The 
principle is a combination of rubber rollers which foree the seeds 
against a set of steel claws. The latter cut the skin and remove 
the seeds, and the seeds are then taken off the saws by a set 
of steel combs. The machine does its work with an intelligence 
almost human. Only good raisins can get through it: all others 
are torn to pieces. It has a capacity of 24,000 pounds of seeded 
raisins a day. There is no waste, and the seeded raisins come 
out of the machine with a hardly discernible puncture in the 
skin, only large enough to admit of the passage of the largest 
seed which it contained. 

The concerns which do the seeding say that the process should 
not add more than two cents a pound to the retail price at the 
grocery store. The raisin seeder has solved a troublesome prob- 
lem for the large manufacturers of mincemeat. The expense 
of seeding the raisins by hand was heavy, the process was slow, 
and often dirty. 














A GREAT INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 


y HEN Charles M. Sheldon was in England he visited 
every city of importance and made a study of insti- 
tutional churches, but after covering the great field he 

was frank to admit that the largest and most successful work of 
this character he found was in Manchester, under the direction 
of Rev. S. F. Collier. This work is so vast and it is so thoroughly 
interwoven in the warp and woof of darkest Manchester that it 
is extremely difficult to give the reader even a bird’s-eye view. 
There are five centers of evangelistic work in the city of Man- 
chester under this one organization, two in Ancoats, one in 
Hulme, and one in Salford. The public services held at these 
different centers each Sunday are attended by no less than 
14,000 persons. In addition to these great public services there 
is an army of 1,000 voluntary workers, many of whom have been 
rescued from sin by the mission, and now they are giving their 
new Master active service. These voluntary workers conduct 
small services and meetings in lodging houses, cottages, work- 
rooms, railway yards, and in the open air on street corners, or 
wherever they can secure an audience. It is estimated that by 
these and similar aggressive efforts over 15,000 of those outside 
the pale of ordinary church influence receive the gospel message. 

But the evangelistic work, great as it is, is only one of the 
many departments of religious and humanitarian efforts for 
social uplift. The Mission Sunday Schools, for instance, have an 
average attendance of 2,500 and a special children’s mission is 
conducted, with Bands of Hope, brigades and other attractive 
features to Christianize and train the young. Then 


vigorous temperance work carried on and 


there is a 
temperance concerts 
given which attract 3,000 people weekly. Bible classes in sys- 
tematic Bible study are attended by 1,200 people, and two theo- 
logical classes studying “Christian Doctrine,” “Christian Evi- 
dences” and the “Theology of the New Testament.” Midnight 
missions are conducted for those lowest down in sin. 

rhe social side of the work for the special benefit of the “‘sub- 


merged tenth,” as General Booth has fittingly termed them, is 


carried on perhaps more extensively than any similar work in 
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the United States. There are twelve departments: Men’s Home 
and Labor Yard; Preventive and Training Home for Girls; 
Night Shelter for Women and Coffee Tavern; Casual Ward for 
Men; Medical Mission and District Nursing Among the Sick Poor; 
“Maternity” Work; Servants’ Registry; Employment Bureau; 
Food Depot; Cottage Missions, Girls’ Institute, Lads’ Clubs, ete.; 
and Sunday Meals for Destitute Men, Women and Waifs. 

This great Manchester Institutional Church is conducted on 


Methodistie principles, but is too large to be narrowly sec- 


tarian. The membership of the church proper was at last 
reports 2,857, having made an increase of 226 for the year 1899. 
Besides this there were 897 on trial and 751 in the junior classes, 
making a grand total of 4,505 in vital connection. 

Mr. Collier preaches in the Free Trade Hall every Sunday 
evening to the largest Methodist congregation in the world. 
His plain, forceful setting forth of the gospel proves constantly 
a great attraction to the thousands who form this immense 
congregation. In the winter the congregation is so large that 
an overflow service is held in the theatre opposite. Undoubtedly 
one strong attraction is the homeliness and vivacity of the ser- 
vice. A large voluntary choir with organ and orchestra leads 
the singing, which in itself is an inspiration. The congregation 
make it their own, and join in the praise, and the singing of well- 
known tunes by 3,000 to 4,000 voices is of itself a great attrac- 
tion. During the devotional parts of the service there is the 
profoundest reverence. 

It is a blessed feature that this great crowd is composed 
chiefly of the toilers of the city, men and women who find life 
an uphill road. The working classes are not opposed to Chris- 
tianity. The people listen attentively to the sermon, and at the 
after meeting each Sunday the workers are gladdened by the 
sight of penitents seeking Christ. The workers count this the 
crowning pleasure of the day. They pray, work, and believe for 
this. Themselves the fruit of the mission, they possess a zeal 
and aptness for this work most pleasing to witness. 

To get the best results out of this great service in one brief 
hour and a half is an exacting task, and difficult to compass. 

3ut concentration and right methods have succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. To each block in the hall work- 
ers are allotted. Names are secured for visitation on cards 
specially arranged, and promises for attendance at the week 
night meetings obtained. 


As the people pass out at the close of the first service, work- 
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ers are in readiness at each of the doorways, giving invitations 
to stay to the after meeting. Many have been induced to re- 
thain by this word of welcome who have been pointed to God. 
While large numbers are gathering in the area of the building 
for the after meeting, another band of helpers retire to the in- 
quiry room for prayer. 

These after meetings are varied. A testimony meeting is 
occasionally held, when men and women who have been saved 
in these services speak of the keeping power of God. At other 
times, and this usually, the time is spent in prayer. But always 
those who have been impressed during the first meeting are en- 
couraged to yield themselves to God. In numerous instances 
they voluntarily leave their seat and pass into the inquiry room. 
The spiritual tone of these after meetings is excellent. The 
workers have always cause for rejoicing before the hour of 
separation arrives. With songs of triumph they again go forth 
to the conflict of every day life, better equipped for future 
service. 

Magnificent as are the audiences at Free Trade Hall, the 
services held there are not more productive of good results than 
those which are held in the Central Hall. ‘The actual 
church membership at the Central Hall are nearly double those 
of the Free Trade Hall and the neighborhood is such that a vast 
army of unconverted people are attracted to the services. The 
preacher is always sure of having present those to whom the 
gospel is a strange thing, those whose life is steeped in sin and 
wreichedness. On one Sunday evening (and the incident is 
typical), the preacher spoke in the prayer meeting which always 
follows the service to a publican; an ex-local preacher fallen 
through drink; a theatre proprietor; an avowed skeptic, a Greek 
scholar who is now an earnest seeker after truth; a notoriety 
hunter journeying round the world for a wager from San Fran- 
cisco, and receiving only such food and lodging as are offered 
him (this man was amongst the Sunday afternoon casuals), in 
addition to many men from lodging houses and tramp wards. 

The question is often asked, How is this crowd from street 
and slum and workshop gathered? The answer, briefly put, is 
By aggressive agencies largely carried on by voluntary work- 
ers. It is house-to-house visitation, open-air work, cottage meet- 
ings and similar agencies which provide scope for the energies of 
these earnest men and women. House-to-house visitation is 
very systematically undertaken. A number of young women 
regularly visit the streets and dwellings in the immediate neigh- 
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borhood, house by house, carrying with them “The Friendly 
Greeting,” and an invitation to the services. They report any 
special cases of destitution or sickness to the staff. Sometimes 
the story of spiritual destitution they unfold is more heart- 
rending than any tale of poverty or desertion could be. There 
are those on the district who are persuaded to accompany them 
to the hall. Having once come, the path is smoothed for further 
attendance. ‘There is hardly a visitor without the cheering con- 
sciousness that she first brought this man or woman to the 
house of God, a man or a woman now striving in their turn to 
save others. There is a ready welcome for the visitor, who, 
without any touch of condescension or professionalism, will visit 
the homes of the poor. The only exceptions are the publicans, 
and, occasionally, members of the Roman Catholie faith. A 
great deal is accomplished in this part of the work by the or- 
ganized sisterhood of the church, which makes helpful and 
sympathetic visits in even the worst localities. 

The open-air work is a valuable agency in attracting the 
new worshiper to the Central Hall, and in spreading the message 
of the Kingdom. The ministers of the Manchester Mission have 
heeded Wesley’s instructions to “Take to the fields” in spirit if 
not in letter. “Whenever the weather will permit, go out in 
the name of the Lord into the most publie places, and eall upon 
all to repent and believe the gospel—every Sunday in particu- 
lar.” The instruction still remains in the directions given at his 
ordination to the Methodist preacher. How constantly those 
directions are fulfilled becomes evident in the fact that there 
are fifteen open-air services conducted from the Central Hall 
every week, ten of which are on Sunday. 

The cottage services, another old-fashioned Methodist agency, 
lay hold of those who excuse themselves from publie worship 
on such grounds as lack of clothes, distance, or,—an excuse com- 
monly given—they have not been to a church or chapel for 
years. Such are persuaded to join their neighbors in song and 
prayer in a cottage. That seems a much easier thing to them 
than mingling with the great crowd in the Central Hall. Before 
loug they find their way there. The cottage services, of which 
there are nine in connection with the Central Hall, are it 


the 
hands of capable voluntary workers, Speakers are planned both 


to these and the lodging house services by the ministers. and 
in this way a large body of exhorters is being created. Some of 
the services in the cottages have gathered a large and recular 


membership. One in particular, held in Chesterfield street. is a 
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model of effective organization. It is in reality more than a 
cottage meeting. It is a mission church with 120 members. 
Services are held every Tuesday night, the members are visited 
regularly, open-air services are conducted on the Sundays, clubs 
of various kinds have been started, and the whole tends to the 
salvation and strengthening of each individual member. 
Services in workshops, factories and tramp wards during the 
week and usually during the dinner hour, extend the infiuence 
of the mission. One large service is conducted by Mr. Fuller in 


ui woinen’s clothing factory, and another by Mr. Sackett in the 


tramp wards. A service on similar lines is one held every 
Wednesday noon by Mr. Carling for Messrs. Thompson McKay’s 
carters. It is an interesting sight to watch the men, their in- 
terest divided between dinner and address, trying, most of them 
to make the best of each. However good their appetites, and 
the spectator sees little to grumble at in them, they manage to 
suspend operations while the hymns are being sung. They go 


i+ 


with heartiness and vigor. Pots and cans jingle away and are 


made to some extent to harmonize with the tune. The audience 
is changing all the time, for as the men reach the limit of their 
dinner hour they quietly rise and pass out, their places being 
filled by others just leaving work. This means that the address 
must be rather a grouping of incident and exhortation, than a 
continuous argument. Mr. Carling takes a sheaf of gospel ar- 
rows and in the name of the Lord shoots them hither and 
thither. 

Lodging house work is another valuable adjunct. Winter 
and summer the workers get into contact with these men “on 
the road.” Services are regularly held in fifteen lodging houses, 
some of which have accommodation for hundreds of men. Oceca- 
sionally in the service there may be an objection or slight dis- 
turbance, but this is clearly contrary to the wish of the majority 
of the men, and they are prepared to deal with it. The workers 
—there are nearly two hundred of them—who visit the lodging 
houses, show splendid enthusiasm. 

A description of one of these lodging house gatherings would 
be of interest to American readers. The Angel Meadow is one 
of the largest buildings for this purpose and will accommodate 
400 men. Occasionally Mr. Fuller, who is in charge of the lan- 
tern work, has taken his apparatus to this famous lodging house. 
The writer went with him one night and had a curious ex- 
perience. We arrived about half-past 7 o’clock. The room was 
cleared. The Deputy and several of the lodgers helped us in 
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fixing the lantern sheet and making needful arrangements. At 
8 o’clock, when the door opened, the room filled with a motley 
crowd. There were men of all ages and of all sorts and condi- 
tions. They stood packed in a dense mass or piled up on forms 
at the far end of the room. It was impossible to estimate the 
number present. A hymn in white light was flashed upon the 
sereen. “Pull for the Shore, Sailor,” was the hymn, and it was 
framed in storm clouds above and a peaceful village scene below. 
The lady at the harmonium led the singing. After the first verse 
Mr. Fuller, who knows the ways of the people and is personally 
familiar with the inside life of model lodging houses, said that 
folks who had been at the Liverpool races that week—it was 
the week of the Grand National Cup—would call the verse they 
had just sung “a preliminary canter.” <A ripple of laughter 
ran through the room, and when Mr. Fuller added, “You can 
do better than that,” and threw his own powerful voice into the 
singing. There was a burst of song ioud and hearty. Now and 
then a suspicious quavering would break in upon the harmony, 
but the men themselves were guardians of the peace and evi- 
dently did not intend to allow their evening’s enjoyment to be 
interfered with. Each verse appeared on the screen with pic- 
ture setting. Mr. Fuller worked the lime-light lantern, put in 
the slides, conducted the service, led the singing, gave the ad- 
dress, and in fact, as the men themselves would have said, 
“bossed the whole show.” When he said that the lady who 
came with us would sing “Home, Sweet Home” as a solo, you 
could have heard a pin drop. Each verse had its own pretty 
picture. When a working man’s home appeared—the tidy little 
wife sitting with her work on one side of a cheerful fire and the 
bonnie child leaning against father’s knee as he sat on the other 
side, the silence deepened, and when, after the last verse, Mr. 
Fuller said, “We'll have that over again, and let us all sing the 
chorus,” a voice from the middle of the crowd cried, “Aye, we'll 
sing it.” 

Mr. Fuller with his songs and pictures and reading led the 
people up to the hill of Calvary, where the Manchester Mission 
in all its services, sooner or later, takes its stand. And as we 
sang the hymn, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” the best 
known Face in all Christendom appeared upon the screen, the 
Face wet with tears of love and infinite pity; and the best known 
story in all the world shone out, in pictures by the old masters— 
magnificent pictures—and one did not need to be reminded that 
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the old, old story whether shown, or sung, or told was still the 
power of God unto salvation. 

Another effective way of gathering the outsiders is by band 
marchers. The Central Hall Brass Band has been in existence 
since the earliest days of the mission, but it has never done more 
vigorous and thorough work than during the last year. Pre- 
ceding the concert on Saturday night, the band, led by the Rev. 
S. F. Collier, parades the principal streets of the city accom- 
panied by workers who give away thousands of handbills an- 
nouncing the various services. 

The Saturday concerts must also have a place amongst those 
agencies which attract the outsider. For nine months in every 
year since the mission was inaugurated these concerts have been 
held, beginning in September and not closing till the end of 
May. The very people whom the mission is meant to reach, “the 
bottom lot,” are more easily accessible on Saturday evening than 


ey are sleeping off the effects of 


at any other time. Sunday tl 
Saturday’s carouse, or continuing a spree already entered upon. 
These people were on the streets. They must be brought into 
the hall. Hence the concerts. The price was fixed at 1d. so as 
to bring it within the reach of everybody. From the begin- 
ning they were a pronounced success, never more so than dur- 
ing the last season. Mid-way through the concert comes an ad- 
dress. It may be on temperance. That subject is always kept 
to the front, necessarily so. Nothing hinders the missioner so 
much as drink, and every week the invitation is given to sign 
the pledge. Over 1,000 pledges are signed here every year. 

The lantern services have been extremely popular and to these 
are ascribed no little part of the success of the mission. 

The girls’ institute reaches out after the young women in 
the mill or factory, whose home is often a hindrance to their 
training and who would otherwise be drawn towards those god- 
less amusements which are enticingly paraded before them. In 
the bright room provided for them good music and reading is 
offered and they are brought under the Lealthful religious in- 
fluence of the sisterhood of the mission. 

Just at this particular season the Christmas Goose Club is 
attracting much interest. This year there are 450 members, 
each contributing something to the funds and each of whom 
will receive the amount with large interest at Christmas. 

The different branches to which reference was made at the 
beginning of this article in Ancoats, Hulme, and Salford are 
principally chapels located in slum sections. Irwell street, for 
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instance, in Salford, was once in the best neighborhood and the 
church one of the stately and well-appointed sanctuaries. But 
times have changed. Irwell street today stands in a district 
that is rapidly becoming one huge slum. Dives might, and prob- 
ably would have prevented the posting of public houses in ap- 
palling profusion at his gates; but Lazarus has no social influ- 
ence, and these places have been multiplied by an irresponsible, 
suburb-living magistracy, till like batteries of hell they com- 
mand every street corner. We have a public house to every 
forty-four households throughout Salford. In this neighbor- 
hood there seems to be one to every fourteen! And it is the 
public house which more than anything else makes the slum. 

Other social evils are seen in their most depressing form. 
Impurity is fearfully rife, and is eating like a canker into the 
vitals of the people. Gambling has got an awful grip on all 
classes. Two thousand places of business are open every Sun- 
day. At mid-day the streets are blocked with men, and women, 
too, waiting for the public house door to open. Later in the 
day trains, trams, and waggonettes are laden with pleasure 
seekers, and the songs with which many on their return make 
night hideous, proclaim all too surely the character of the pleas- 
ure. 

Great changes are taking place, however, through the mission 
influences and it is freely predicted that the best days of Irwell 
street do not lie in the past but in the future. 

To undertake to cover in detail the social work of rescue, 
relief and prevention as conducted by this Manchester and Sal- 
ford Wesleyan Mission would occupy far more space then the 
editor of Our Day may wish to allow, so I will, so far as possi- 
ble, summarize the work accomplished in this department for 
one year and then call attention to one or two special features. 
The following comprehensive statement was handed to me by 
Mr. Collier at my request and it shows how broad and beneficial 
a work is being accomplished. He says: 

“The doors of the Central Hall are open from morning till 
night, and experienced men and women are retained on the 
building to deal with rescue and relief cases. An average of 
650 destitute or degraded men and women individually make 
appeals every week. 

Six thousand five hundred and forty men and 4,321 women 
were helped in some definite way during the past year. One 
hundred and thirty beds are provided every night. Bed and food 


are given in return for labor. The Men’s Home, Shelter and 
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Labor Yard has been self-supporting for four years. The Wo- 
men’s Shelter and Coffee Tavern are also self-supporting. The 
turnover in labor is over £1,700 per annum. 

“The Girls’ Preventive Home has guarded and trained 25 
girls each year. 

“The Prison Gate work has been systematically done; 4,607 
women have been dealt with. 

“Apart from homes and shelters there is a systematic mode 
of relief, and a careful visitation of the homes of the very poor. 
The sick are visited by a trained nurse; 1,624 visits were paid 
last year. 

“Every Sunday food is provided for the destitute. Last year 
over 30,000 half-starved ones availed themselves of this 
vision. 


nNro- 
pro 


“In addition to the hundreds for whom temporary work is 
found, an average of over 450 per annum have been placed in 
permanent situations, through our labor and advice bureau. 

“One hundred and sixty-six women have been cared for in 
their first trouble, many of them being utterly without friends. 
Each young woman has afterwards been placed in a situation 
where she could maintain herself and child. 

“The Home of Rest has saved many a poor working girl from 
a serious breakdown. 

“Many families have been re-united and homes re-established. 
Lost boys and girls have been restored to their friends. Dis- 
charged prisoners have been cared for and helped to work. 

“The work is unsectarian. <A labor test is applied. Thorough 
investigation is made. No unfair competition with the labor 
market is allowed. Everything is done not only to help, but 
to keep in touch with those helped and to make the work per- 
manent. Everything is done to influence each separate appli- 
eant to live a true and upright life, seeking to that end the help 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

The Midnight Missions are a distinet part of the social work 
and are unlike anything else with which we are familiar in the 
United States. They endeavor to reach those whose life is of the 
night and of shameful sin. The method of conducting the 
would therefore be of interest to all Christian workers. Ab 
10 o’clock p. m., three Mission Bands leave the Central Hall in 
succession—each accompanied by a body of picked adult work- 
ers, and preceded by a large transparency advertising the meet- 
ing—and converge on Oxford street, where the crowd most con- 
gregates. At each theatre door other workers are placed, hand- 
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touching to see a sister bend and kiss a poor girl, lewd in ap- 
pearance and tawdry in dress, who clings to her for protection. 
Many of these poor girls came. Several have passed through 
the Rescue Home connected with the mission, and others know 
where they can be helped when they are ready to leave the life 
of sin. It is sad to see the hold that sin has upon them, the 
tenacious grip with which it clutches them. Until a girl is heart- 
ily sick of that awful life little can be done with her. 


The results of these Midnight Missions are difficult to 





tell. Some of the most fai workers of the chureh today 
were rescued through this agency and many others are living 
purified and redeemed lives in other and istant fields, but to 
deal with these utterly sin-scourged bodies and souls is always 
a more or less disappointing task. Scme return to the mire 
from which they were drawn, but who .haii say that even these 
apparent failures may not become ultimately successes through 


the infinite love of God. To them all, Jesus the sinner’s Friend, 


is preached, and as the receding wave of an incoming tide only 


prepares the way for a fuller tidal wave with its rapidly spread- 
ing waters, so the fluctuating penitence and the trembling faith 
of these, our own sin-cursed brothers, doubtless often prepares 
the way for a deep, abiding repentance, and a mighty faith in 
the Son of God to redeem them from all sin. 

No student of the institutional church can leave out of his 
consideration this great work being accomplished in Manchester. 
Mr. Collier has, by almost infinite care and attention to details, 
developed, perhaps, the most complete soul-saving institution 
in the world. Today it provides practically all the helps and 
safeguards to the Christian life thus far recognized by those 


seeking to save the lost. 
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THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN CASTLE. 
By Rocer T. HuNTINGTON. 


HE history of some American castles curiously record the 

rise and fall of many an attempt to fasten on America a 

line of hereditary estates such as cursed Europe for so 
many centuries. Up and down the Hudson, the Rhine of Amer- 
ica, one can gather stories of perhaps more men and women 
whose daily surroundings rival in magnificence the glory of the 
kingly courts of ancient and modern times than in any other 
section of America. Too often the sad tragedies which have be- 
come a part of the histories of these vast properties tell only 
too plainly of human frailty and the pride that goeth before 
destruction. The battlemented towers and turrets of the palace 
and the great hunting grounds which surround them, provided 
for from the toil and sweat of thousands of human beings, take 
one back to the feudal ages when the few revelled in the lap of 
luxury and the many shrivelled into the nothingness of endless 
slavery. 

Among these great estates near the Hudson perhaps few have 
a more interesting story than the Ophir farm which is today 
the property of Hon. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune and ex-United States Minister to France. 

The palace is about twelve miles east of the Hudson, and is a 
mammoth edifice of gray stone. The original structure was 
erected by the late Benjamin Halliday, who ran the first line of 
mail stages across the plains and made a fortune in the enter- 
prise. He subsequently turned his attention to mining, and, mak- 
ing a lucky investment in the celebrated Ophir mine, added 
largely to his wealth. Then he came east and bought an exten- 
sive tract of land in Westchester county, which he named the 
Ophir Farm, after the mine from which he had drawn such a 
large proportion of his millions. 

On the highest ground of his vast estate “Den” Halliday built 
his castle, and entered upon a manner of living that was at once 
magnificent and savage. The Halliday family occupied only a 
part of the great building. His wife is said to have been a re- 
markably handsome woman, with social aspirations that were 
never realized. His sons and daughters shocked the little 
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Quaker settlement at Purchase with the wild, free manners of 
the prairie. They rode about the country mounted on fiery 
mustangs, in buckskin hunting suits and broad sombreros—the 
girls with their long hair streaming in the wind—snapping their 
pistols at every barnyard fowl they passed in their mad career. 
In the fields and woods about the castle herds of deer and bulfalo 
roamed, a1 


d it was whispered among the neighboring farmers 
that even bears and other formidable beasts had been turned 
loose by the western nabob in the preserves he had set apart 
for hunting. 

“Ben” Halliday had started life as a stage-driver on the plains 
on the mail routes established by Major Chorpenning. It is said 
that he took advantage of his employer, during the latter’s ab- 
sence in the Kast, and succeeded, by rendering the Major’s mail 
contracts with the United States government void, and after- 
ward securing them for himself, in superseding him in the bus- 
iness. In this way he laid the foundations of the vast fortunes 
he afterward acquired. If this story is true, “Ben” Halliday’s 
treachery met with a deserved retribution. 


Hie had not enjoyed his splendid estate in Westchester long 


before misfortunes began to gather round him. Unlucky spec- 
ulations in mines and innumerable lawsuits soon swallowed up 
his entire means, and the Ophir Farm was offered for sale. It 
was purchased by John Roach, the great ship builder, who 
greatly beautified the property and made many improvements 
in the castle. After leaving their magnificent home, the Halli- 


days seem to have been pursued by an evil destiny. Fi 





Mrs. 


Halliday died, and was buried in the little gothic chapel she had 


l ( 


caused to be erected for private worship on the Ophir Farm. 


} 


Then one by one the other members of the family passed away 


under circumstances of a more or less distressing nature, until, 


finally, only the eldest son was left. 


One stormy winter night the old lodgekeeper of the Ophir 
Farm, who had been in the employ of “Ben” 


Halliday, and was 
now a retainer in the service of John Roach, was sitting by 
the fire in the parlor of the gatehouse, when he heard a knoek 
at the front door. On opening it a shabbily dressed young man, 


unshaven and emaciated, staggered into the 1 





advanced 
with outstretched hands toward the fire. It was “Ben” Halliday’s 


eldest son, once the heir to mil s, now ua homeless vagran 
He told the old lode keeper a pitiful story of his downfall 
through dissipation, and asked to be sheltered for the nieh 


The faithful servant set before him a hot per lic] 
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voured ravenously, and then lodged him in his own comfortable 
bedroom. ‘The following morning he furnished him with money 
and bade him Godspeed on his journey. ‘The young man died in 
poverty not long afterward. 

While John Roach occupied the Ophir Farm, many distin- 
guished statesmen were entertained at the castle, for Mr. Roach’s 
close afiiliations with the navy department brought him into 
friendly relations with the most prominent legislators in the 
country. 

On one occasion President Grant was a guest of the famous 
ship builder, and the story is told of how the military hero won 
a lot of money from his host in a memorable game of poker, 
played in a room high up in the great square tower. The elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland to the presidency, in 1884, resulted in 
the ruin of Mr. Roach. William C. Whitney, the new Secretary 
of the Navy, inaugurated a new policy in the administration of 
naval aifairs, which proved very disastrous to the naval con- 
tractor, who had been favored by former secretaries. John 
Roach lost his entire fortune and died of a broken heart. 

Even Mr. Reid’s possession of the ill-omened castle has not 
been altogether fortunate. After expending $1,000,000 in adorn- 
ing its interior it caught fire, just as he was preparing to move 
into it, and was partially destroyed. It is said that it cost him 
an additional $1,000,000 to rebuild it. 

The spirit which prompts men, however wealthy, to establish 
these great estates, which can only be maintained at a cost of 
wealth and treasure drawn from the four quarters of the globe, 
is thoroughly un-American. It is not in keeping with even this 
materialistic age which would naturally prompt the use of great 
wealth in production, not for mere consuming. Still farther 
removed is it from the humanitarian spirit which seeks the wel- 


fare of many rather than selfish aggrandizement. 

















ND the Lord said unto the servant, Go out into the 


ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 


house may be filled.” There is a message for the church 


hi i STD boy vy } v he filled.” 1 ¢t 
ale this line, shat my nouse ma I niied God \ its 


house filled, and if one method does not succeed in filling it, an- 


other must be adopted, and if that method fails, another, until 


the result is accomplished. There is no use in having empty 


churches when the cities are teeming with people who want to 


know the way of salvation. The house is to be filled through the 


chureh. We must not lose sight of that fact. No 


sacred con- 
cert is going to accomplish the result, no matter how attractive 


the music may be. 


are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people, that ye should show forth the praises of Hin 
who hath ealled you out of darkness into His marvelous light 


a 
Here we have a definition of the character of the church and the 


mission of the Phis is what the church is, “a chosen 
generation,” literally n elect race.” The idea is that of a peo- 
ple sharing a commo which has been derived from a com- 





mon origin. <A th a common life derived from a divine 
origin is what his. The church is not a “voluntary 


association of believers, ion of faith says. Chat 





is one part that I am in of revising. The chureh is no 
more a voluntary association of those who believe, than my body 





is a voluntary association of hands, feet, ears, eyes, ete. My 
body is a living organism. So the church is a living organism 


controlled by the one life which is in every member through the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit. 


re are an elect race, but more, “ye are a royal priesthood.” 
Campbell Morgan defines priesthood for us. He says the essen- 
tial idea is a life of access to God, and the essential avoeation of 
priesthood is intercession for those who do not have that access. 
The whole company of believers have a right to aecess into di- 
vine presence, but they have that right for a definite purpose, 
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that in the divine presence they may plead for those who have 
not the right of access to God. 

Ye are “an holy nation.” A race may be divided into a great 
many tribes. A race means community of life, and a tribe com- 
munity of interests, people under one rulership with mutual 
interests. This is what the church is, one nation and people 
under one rulership and bound to one another by the closest 

possible ties, so that every member is interested in every other 
member. It seems to me that it is a shame, and altogether con- 
trary to the New Testament idea of the church, that any mem- 
ber of the church should suffer because of adverse circumstances, 
when there is wealth enough in the church to supply the needs 
of the very last member. The church that is true to the New 
Testament ideals is one that cares for the interests of its mem- 
bers to the last detail, educating the ignorant, caring for the 
poor and destitute, as well as looking after the spiritual con- 
dition of its members. 

“A peculiar people,” literally, “a people for His possession.” 
The idea is borrowed, I think, from the Roman custom regarding 
slaves. A slave would be hired out for a day’s service, and his 
master would fix a certain price upon the day’s labor, which the 
slave had to return to his master, but there was always a small 
portion over and above the amount fixed for the master, which 
belonged to the slave, and was called “his peculiar portion.” It 
was his own, his very own, and was very precious and dear to 
him. That is the idea of this clause, a people for His possession. 
There is infinite tenderness in the thought. You can imagine 
God looking over His church and saying, “This people is mine, 
my people, my own people, the people upon whom I ean lavish 
my love.” Now this is what the church is, and it is this for a 

definite purpose. Ye are this “that ye should show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light.””. The mission of the church of Jesus Christ is 
to make God known. Ye are a race that ve might show forth 
God as the God of redemption. Ye are His peculiar possession 

that ye might show forth God as a God of tenderness and love. 
How is the church to fulfil her mission? Through the visible 
organization. I have not a particle of sympathy with the evan- 
gelist who denounces the visible church of Jesus Christ, or who 
discounts the church for her organization for work in the world. 
But if the visible church is to accomplish its mission, it should be 
so constituted as to best bring out the characteristics of the inner 
church, and fulfil the mission of that inner church of Jesus 
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Christ. I believe that the finest expression of the thought of 
God concerning His church, and the fullest revelation of the 
divine character through the church is through the evangelistic 
church. 

Concerning the evangelistic church, let me say in the first 
place that it most nearly approaches the apostolic ideal of the 
church, Its mission and its methods were to reach men. This 
was its daily work. It gave up everything that it might fulfil 
its mission of soul saving, and nothing was permitted to distract 
its attention or to occupy its time. The apostolic church sought 
to save, and it did save, and this is the mission of the church 
today. I believe most heartily in what Dr. Hall said before he 
died, “The grand scope of the church of Jesus Christ is to save 
men.” The church is doing that, but she is not doing it as she 
should do it; and I know this because of my study of the records 
of our churches. Now it is not for us to discuss whether the 
people have lapsed from the church or the church from the peo- 
ple, but we face facts, and this is the fact that the people are 
not in the church. They are not in the churches in Brooklyn; 
they are not in the churches in Manhattan. In New York City 
there are over 900,000 people who are absolutely untouched by 
anything that calls itself a church. In our Presbyterian Church 
there are 7,875 distinct congregations in this country. At the 
General Assembly which met in St. Louis last May, 1,559 of these 
churches reported no accessions by profession of faith. The 
accessions by profession of faith were less than seven to every 
congregation in our Presbyterian denomination. Just 93 church- 
es reported accessions of 50 or over during the year, and the 
record in the Presbyterian Church was better that the other 
churches whose statistics I have read. The Congregational de- 
nomination has 5,604 congregations, and the average increase 
by profession of faith was four and one-third for a congregation, 
while 1,951 congregations report no accessions by profession of 
faith. Think of it, brethren! One-third of the congregations 
of the Congregational denomination reporting no conversions. 
I have given a good deal of lee-way in the stating of these sta- 
tistics, for I have not taken into account the churches from which 
no report was received, and there are a great many, but the 
churches positively reporting no conversions number 1,951. 
The Baptist churches averaged about four and one-fourth per- 
sons received on profession of faith, to each congregation. I do 
not quote these figures to criticise the church, but I quote them 
to emphasize the statement that the church is not making an 
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aggressive and successful inroad on the world through her 
present methods of work. In order that she should do that it 
seems that the first thing needed is that the church of Jesus 
Christ shall be made to vibrate with the conviction that the 
supreme work of the church is the salvation of men; not the 
edification of the saints in culture of character, not any of these 
side issues that we are engaged in along the lines of social 
reform, but the supreme mission of the church is the salvation 
of men, and when the church realizes that, and goes forth unto 
her work, she will come up to the apostolic ideal, and there will 
be the apostolic results in the year of our Lord 1900. 

The evangelistic church is evangelical. She has to be, or she 
cannot be evangelistic. She is not troubled with these vexing 
and thorny questions of criticism and doctrine which trouble 
many churches and disrupt a good many more. Let the church 
be about her business of saving men, and questions of criticism 
will fade into oblivion. The evangelistic church believes in the 
Word, and preaches the Word. She believes that men are lost, 
and that Jesus Christ is the Savior of lost men. She proclaims 
that message, for there is no other message for the church. 
There is only one gospel for any age. We want no modified 
gospel today, we need no new gospel. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
crucified on Calvary for the sin of the world is the gospel that the 
world will respond to whenever that gospel is preached. Every- 
thing that is organic and fundamental in religion fits any age. 
There are different shades of color, there are different degrees 
of light, but the sun in itself is the same from day to day and 
from age to age. Organizations and systems may differ, methods 
may vary among various people, but, my friends, the truth is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. The world may grow weary 
of your foolishness, the world may grow weary of your systems 
and your creeds, but some heart will beat anew every time you 
tell the old story of Jesus and His love. If the church is not 
reaching men, it is not because the gospel which she has cannot 
save, but because she is not reaching the people with the gospel 
which she has. 

The evangelical church is evangelistic, is the soul-saving 
church. It meets the deepest need of men, and the deepest need 
of men is salvation from sin. Now I believe in the soup kitchen 
as an annex to the church, I believe in the school and the kinder- 
garten, in the gymnasium; I believe in anything under heaven 
that will help and bless mankind, but I tell you, my friends, that 
all these philanthropic movements may be carried on by others; 
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but if the church loses sight of her spiritual ideal and mission of 
saving souls, there is no power that can take up and do that 
work. I do not believe in going to a hungry man with a tract 
and not a loaf of bread, but I do not believe in taking him the 
loaf of bread without the tract. What man needs is not a new 
coat, not a new bicycle for his pleasure, or piano for his parlor, 
or books for his library, but what he needs is a new heart, and 
there is only one way in which that heart can be secured, and 
that is the agency of the Son of God, through the blood. And 
by coming to man with the old gospel, the church meets the 
deepest need of men. Man warts to know what he is to do to 
be saved. He may not tell you so, probably he will not, and he 
may not go to your church to find out, but all the greater is his 
claim upon us if he does not tell us. No stronger appeal can be 
made to our churches than the spiritual indifference and spiritual 
ignorance of the unsaved all about us. 

There is one thing that the church must do, and that is wake 
up to the fact that she exists not alone for those who pay her 
expenses and meet her bills, but she exists for the whole com- 
munity in which she is placed, and the people of that community 
have a claim upon the ministry and the services of the church. 
The church stands in the community for Jesus Christ, and as 
Jesus Christ would meet the needs of the community, so the 
church of Christ must meet these needs. Christ came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. He did not wait for the lost to 
go and seek Him; and He said, “As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you.” The two-fold mission of the church is to 
awaken a sense of spiritual need on the part of man, and then 
to bring the supply for that spiritual need. The church has to 
go out after the people, and our churches and their methods of 
worship ought not to be so fixed that they cannot go to work. 
The method should always be flexible. 

A good old bishop when he could not get the people into his 
church to hear him preach, took his harp and went out on the 
corner and played so sweetly that a crowd stopped to listen, and 
then when the people were there, he preached to them the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I do not ask that you take the harp and go out 
on the street corner, but I do plead that you have the spirit that 
was back of the harp, for the purpose to do anything if by any 
means we may reach the people with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Preach to the people where they are. Meet them on their own 
ground. The church is not the building in which we meet, but 
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the redeemed people of God, whether in the street or in a hall. 
The church must go where the people are. 

There are some good things that a good fisherman does. He 
studies the fish. He goes to schooi in the brook, and comes to 
understand the habits and dispositions of the fish, and he pre- 
pares the bait to catch them with, according to their habits and 
dispositions. Another thing he does, is always to try to go where 
the fish are. Imagine a man sitting down on the bank to fish. 
He has a beautiful fishing rod, a perfect line, and he has spent a 
good deal of time in choosing his bait too, and lest he be inter- 
rupted in his sport he has gotten a license to fish in that com- 
munity. He throws his line into the water and says, “Come on, 
fish, I will line you as you bite, and do my best to land you.” 
Because we have a license to preach, we are standing up and 
preaching to empty pews when we might go out on the street cor- 
ner and preach to the throngs, the gospel of Jesus Christ. We 
want to study the habits of the fish, and know the bait that they 
will bite, and then go where the fish are, and when we do we will 
have results. 

How shall we accomplish it? I want to give you what I think 
is the great need of the church today. We need a revival of 
faith. Don’t mistake the meaning of this word revival. A re- 
vival is thought by some to be only salvation of men, but a re- 
vival is for the people of God also, and the great need of this 
day is that the people of God shall be quickened and revived, 
and when you have a revival among God’s people, then you will 
have the salvation of men. We need first a revival of faith. lL 
believe the great doctrines of the Christian religion are being 
held as strongly as they ever were, and preached as faithfully as 
the apostles preached them, but we have not the apostolic results 
to report. Listen. “And the same day there were added unto 
the Lord about three thousand souls,” and again we read, “The 
number of men was about five thousand.” Five thousand men 
turned unto the Lord! Multitudes believed! These are apos- 
tolic statistics, and these apostolic statistics can be repeated 
today. but they are not, and I believe one reason for it is that 
we have lost the faith of the apostles in the power of the God of 
Pentecost to save. We are depending upon our splendid machin- 
ery, our equipment and agencies, and not upon the Spirit of 
God who alone can save. Oh for a revival cf faith in the power 
of God to save to the uttermost! 

There must be, in the second place, a revival of the sense of 
personal responsibility. I believe that the redeemed stand be- 
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tween God and lost men, and I believe that because of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. “It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. And when He is come He will 
reprove the world of sin and of righteousness and of judgment.” 

God sent His Son to the world, and the world rejected Him, 
and abused Him and put Him to death, and the world would 
treat His Spirit in the same way, but to those who are called out 
of the world, to that chosen generation redecined by Christ, God 
sent His Spirit, and Jesus said when the Spirit is come unto you, 
He will convince the world, and so the Spirit comes to the world 
only through the people of God. If that be so, then every re- 
deemed man and woman, every one in whom the Spirit of God 
dwells, stands between the lost man and the Savior of the lost 
man. We need to have that sense of responsibility quickened. 

I said in my church one Sunday morning in pleading with 
people along this line, that every saved man in that congregation 
in whom the Spirit of God was, was either a channel through 
which God was coming to the unsaved, or he was a barrier pre- 
venting the Spirit of God coming to the unsaved, and I said, 
“Are you channels or are you blocking the way?” One of the 
trustees went home, and said to himself, “Am a channel or a 
barrier?” He could not go to sleep that night for thinking about 
it, and finally he cried out in agony of soul, “O God, make me a 
channel.” Almost the first thought that came to him was that 
there were men in his employment to whom he had never spoken 
a word about Jesus Christ. He confessed his fault to God, and 
said if God would give him power he would speak to the men the 
very next day. So he went to the office the next morning deter- 
mined to speak to the first man that came in about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The first man that came in was his confidential man, 
who had been in his employment for eighteen years, one of the 
most faithful men he ever knew. He looked at him and said, 
“Edward, I have been a faithful employer to you, have I not?” 
“Yes,” he said, “you have.” 


“Have I treated vou well?” “Yes, 
So he went on asking question after question, until Edward said, 
“Oh, what is it I have done that you are going to discharge me?” 
He said, “Edward, I am on the way to heaven, and I want you to 
go with me.” He said the man looked at him in amazement and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. He put out his hand and 
Edward took it with such a grip that he knew he had decid 3 to 
go with him. I had the pleasure of receiving Edward and his 
family into my church not long after. In a little while another 
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came in, and he said to himself, “! must not speak to him about 
this matter, I might offend him.’ ‘Then the suggestion came 
that it was simply the devil tempting him, because he had said 
ke would speak to every one that came in, so he spoke to him 
and told him the way of life. I received eleven men into my 
church through the instrumentality of this one man who had 
awakened within his heart a sense of the personal responsibility 
to the unsaved about him, and became a channel through whom 
: the Spirit of God could work in converting power. This is the 
revival we need. 

Another revival we need is a deepening of love, supreme love 
to God, and a burning love to man. I know we live in an age 
that emphasizes the intellect. The church has got something of 
that spirit of emphasizing the intellectual. I do not minimize it, 
but I do believe it has been tremendously overrated as a force in 
Christian service. I do not know of a church that is languish- 
ing because of a too spiritual man in the pulpit, but I know of a 
good many churches that if they are not dead, are living at a 
poor, dying rate because of intellectuality in the pulpit without 
spirituality. They seem to be very much in the condition of 
the patient whom the doctor was treating, and to whom he said, 
“In order to live, my dear sir, you will have to have your head 
cut off.” We need a quickening of love that shall send us forth 
to the unsaved. You cannot reason men into the kingdom of 
God, but you can love them in. What a great revival and ingath- 
ering of souls there would be if half of the brain of the pulpit 
was taken out and made over into heart! Oh, to have something 
of that intense passion that moved God to send His Son, and His 
Son to come and seek that which was lost. There is nothing 
accomplished without enthusiasm along this line. There is no 
result without intensity. 

A good man was on his way to fill an engagement in Minne- 
sota, when within forty miles of his destination the engine broke 
down. He watched nearly all day for another engine, but it. did 
not come. Seven o’clock came, and he was still forty miles away 
from that little town where he was to speak. He sent this mes- 
sage to the chairman of the committee: “I have every motive 
in the world to come to you except a locomotive.” All the mo- 
tives that possessed him could not carry him into that town 
without a locomotive, and it is the locomotive power of a holy 
enthusiasm moving in the church and in your heart, that will 
move you to go out and save the lost, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. That is just what some of our churches are 
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afraid of. How dreadfully we fear excitement. How fearful we 
become over what we call “painful reaction” and because of the 
fear of some reaction, the church is permitting no action. One 
thousand five hundred and fifty-nine Presbyterian churches in 
the United States and not a conversion; 1,951 Congregational 
churches and not a conversion last year; 3,510 churches in two de- 
nominations reporting no conversions in a whole year. We need 
men who have courage enough to follow the leadership of the 
Spirit of God wherever He goes. Missionary Cary used to cry 
out, “Oh, that I were a flame in the hand of my God!” 

There needs to be a revival of holiness in the life of the Chris- 
tian. There must be a saved man behind the altar of salvation. 
Emerson defined eloquence, “True eloquence is a strong word 
from a man behind it.” This is the necessity, if the church of 
Jesus Christ shall accomplish her mission in this age, that the 
men and women who offer Christ to their fellow men shall be 
men and women who know Christ as a personal Savior. Do you 
want to know how to fill the church? Let the pulpit continually 
ring with the old gospel of Jesus Christ, and let the pulpit and 
the pew be filled with men and women whose characters are the 
incarnation of that gospel, and whose actions are the transla- 
tion of that gospel into word and into deed. One reason why the 
world is not coming to the church is because the church has gone 
too much to the world, and when men come out into the church, 
they do not find such a great difference between the new sphere 
and the old after all. 

We have much to do in the organ loft. I don’t believe that 
you have any more right to stand up and sing something that 
nobody knows or cares about, than you have to put a trickster 
in the pulpit. Maintain the high spiritual tone, and the evange- 
listie church will win men. 

Let us pray that the whole church of Christ and every Chris- 
tian worker shall feel a mighty responsibility for the salvation of 
the lost, and shall go forth in the power of the Holy Spirit with ! 
the message of salvation. 











JUNIOR REPUBLIC FOR COLORED BOYS 
By M. P. RoGers 


[A few months ago Our Day called attention to the “George 
Junior Republic” and the great work being accomplished there 
in behalf of street urchins of New York City. Those who were 
interested in this plausible work will take pleasure in the fol- 
lowing description of a somewhat similar experiment in behalf 
of colored waifs of the city of Washington.—Kditor. } 


is probably the most unique institution of the kind in the 

world—a Junior Republic for Colored Boys between the 
ages of nine and sixteen years. The republic is modeled to a 
certain extent on the lines of the Henry George Junior Republic 
at Farmville, N. Y., and the Washington and Baltimore Junior 
Republic on the Willie Newbold farm, about half way between 
the cities named; but the constitution has been framed with the 
view of meeting the conditions of those boys for whose benefit 
the new republic is especially intended. 

This republic is the outgrowth of the Hart Farm School, which 
has become a great institution from a very small beginning of 
but a few years since. The constitution of the new republic 
guarantees to each of its citizens full equality with all others, 
such as to vote at every election of officers, the right to secure 
and retain employment at the rate of wages justified by his skill 
and efficiency, to purchase all common necessities of life at rea- 
sonable cost, to acquire and own personal property free from 
liability of seizure and deprivation, except for debts and taxes; 
to hold a seat in the general assembly of citizens, to express 
his views freely concerning all proposed laws for the govern- 
ment of the people of the republic, and to vote for or against the 
adoption of all such laws, the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience and with other citizens peace- 
ably to assemble and petition the government for the redress of 
grievances, and that none of these rights shall be denied or 
abridged to any citizen except for violation of law. 

Great stress is laid in the organic law upon the fact that it 
is the indispensable duty of every citizen to support for elec- 
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tion to the various offices under the republic only those who 
will discharge all the duties of such oflices in a fair, Just and 
lawful manner; that every citizen should do all in his power to 
hold every public officer responsible for the faithful discharge 
of every ofiicial duty without regard to party or personal friend- 
ship for any one. 

It is further declared that the object in forming the republic 
is the desire of the citizens to learn, by actual experience and 
under proper guidance, what are the rights, privileges and du- 
ties of citizens in the great republic, the United States of Amer- 
ica; how those rights and privileges may be exercised and en- 
joyed in a manly and orderly manner, and how those duties may 
be discharged with honor to themselves and for the best inter- 
est of the greater republic in the affairs of which they will be 
participants when they shall have reached the age and station 
of men. 

The government of the junior republic is of three depart- 
ments, legislative, executive and judicial. The executive author- 
ity of the republic is vested in a president and chief of police, 
who are elected by a majority of the votes of all the citizens, and 
police officers to be appointed by the chief of police with the 
consent of the president. 

Mr. Hart, the founder of the school, is regarded by those who 
know him as a great Negro philanthropist. He is professor in 
the law department and teacher of agriculture in Howard Uni- 
versity. He came up from Alabama, a barefooted, ragged boy, 
without friend or helper, and entered the normal department 
of Howard University. He worked his way through all the de- 
partments, graduating with honor; finally, from the law school, 
where he has since been professor, ten years or more. He is an 
enthusiast in his devotion to his alma mater, to whose claims 
he is always ready to respond. 

It was in his study of the subject of university extension that 
his present project began to take shape. He saw hundreds of 
colored boys, of from eight to eighteen years of age, in the 
streets of Washington. They were idle, unemployed, likely to 
become criminals. What could Howard University do for them? 
The matter was laid before the trustees of the university. The 
trustees saw no way in which they could reach the difficulty. 
Meantime Mr. Hart, whose anxiety was urgent, laid the sub- 
ject before the board of children’s guardians, especially before 
the superintendent of charities for the District of Columbia, 
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offering his farm and his services to them, as they had been 
offered to the university. Here he was successful. 

Mr. Hart’s farm is down on the Maryland shore of the Poto- 
mac, some twelve miles below Washington city. Side by side 
with this farm is one owned by the eminent William M. Evarts, 
to whom Mr. Hart was for three years private secretary. Of 
this second farm, making in all a tract of land extending a mile 
up and down the river and a mile and a half back into the state 
of Maryland, Mr. Hart secured from Mr. Evarts a gratuitous 
grant, so long as used for the purpose then contemplated. There 
were but two dwellings on the place—one which had been used 
by the farmer, and the other, an elegant cabin used by Mr. 
Evarts and household for summer outings. In this latter build- 
ing the farm school was opened in 1897. Mr. Hart has solicited 
money enough since to erect a wooden structure, two stories 
high, which is used for school room and sleeping room. It is 
named Barrows Hall, after Mr. Samuel J. Barrows. 

















HYPNOTISM AND ITS EXPLANATION 
By ALAN S. HAWKESWORTH 


“Hi formal introduction to the modern world of hypnotism 
as a study, in and by itself, is undoubtedly due to Fried- 
rich Anton Mesmer, a Swiss physician, who set the fashion- 

able world of Paris all agog with his new “Healing Magnetism,” 
at the latter part of the last century. Yet his theory of an ex- 
ternal “magnetic iniluence’ was an erroneous one; and, unfor- 
tunately, there was besides not a little charlatanism in his 
methods; so that when the French scientists of the day, and our 
Benjamin Franklin among them, examined into his claims, they 
unhesitatingly condemned them as mere impostures. 

After this unfortunate beginning “‘mesmerism” for seventy 
years was abandoned to the quacks, as unworthy of serious men; 
until an English physician, James Braid, in 1842, again directed 
scientific attention to the phenomena. He first broached what 
is apparently the correct theory of its action; namely, that it is 
not an external influence, flowing from the strong will of the 
operator to the weak will of his victim, but is rather a trance 
state, self-induced in the subject, and independent of any strong- 
er will, or “hypnotizer,” although certainly subservient to the 
suggestions of such an external will, when once the trance or 
“hypnotized” state has been attained; he showed it, in short, to 
be closely akin in many ways to the neurotic phenomena of som- 
nambulism, hysteria, and epilepsy. 

Yet the scientific prejudice against hypnotism, on account of 
its supposed “supernatural” character, still obtained for many 
years, and hindered all inquiry into the subject; and it was not 
until Liebault, in 1866, and Bernheim, in 1884, of the Nancy School 
of Medicine, and Charcot, in 1878, of the Paris School, openly ad- 
vocated its study, and undertook systematic experiments, that 
science somewhat grudgingly allowed its consideration. 

At the present time these two medical schools of Nancy and 
of Paris still continue to be the main centers of inquiry; al- 
though German psychologists have also done good work ,and 
have even given rise to rival schools of interpretation; the Pari- 
sian investigators, following Charcot, claiming that three definite 
and well-marked stages are always shown in the hypnotic trance, 
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namely the cataleptic, the lethargic, and the somnambulistic; 
while the Nancy hypnotists, on the other hand, deny the in- 
variable necessity of this sequence. 

As to the methods and ways of hypnotizing, these are many 
and various. All that is required is, first, a “characterless” 
(which term I will later explain), and yet prominent object, to 
induce the trance, and secondly, a power of concentrating the 
attention on the part of the subject. This last requisite is a 
very important one, for, despite opular theories as to the “dom- 
ination of weak wills,” idiots or persons with weak or wandering 
minds are almost impossible to influence, although madmen or 
neurotic hysterics, on the other hand, may be very favoral.e 
subjects. It all depends on the power of concentration and con- 
sequent absorption, and insanity or hysterical troubles may ob- 
viously, leave this faculty unimpaired. 

The power of concentration being given, the subject is asked 
to gaze intently at some prominent yet simple object, preferably 
a spot of light reflected from a flashing mirror or a glass ball, 
etc. He is told to think of nothing else and to make his mind 
as blank as possible. At this stage the “hypnotizer’ frequently 
strokes gently the subject’s head to calm his mind and assist 
concentration. In a few minutes, if he follows this out faith- 
fully, his breathing becomes labored, his limbs rigid, his eyes 
staring, and a state of catalepsy ensues. Gently closing the 
staring eyes with his fingers and opening them again, the “hyp- 
notizer” 
to the highly sensitive and impressionable mind of the patient. 

Thus he may hand the subject a glass of water and tell him it 
is wine, and the subject will accept it as such; or he may tell him 
that he is on a ship at sea in a storm and is seasick, and the symp- 
toms of seasickness will shortly appear. In brief, the patient’s 
organs of sense-perception seem to have largely lost their power 
of transmitting vivid and definite impressions to his drowsy and 
lethargic brain, and, like a man only partly awake and sensible, 
as indeed he is, the subject will implicitly accept and obey any 
suggestions that are strongly impressed upon him. 

It is even possible to imprint on the plastic mind of the pa- 
tient what is known as a “post-hypnotic” suggestion. Thus he 
may be instructed to perform some simple act at a certain defi- 
nite time, say an hour or a day after the close of the trance, and 
at the appointed time, if the act be only trivial or ordinary 
enough so that no suspicion is excited, the subject will punc- 
tually and obediently perform the deed—it may be taking a book 


or operator begins to make suggestions of various kinds 
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from the shelf or writing a letter—in perfect unconsciousness 
that he is therein following anything more than a transient 
whim of his own. 

Dut an exception, and that a most important one, to this 
general obedience may be noted. If the subject be a man of deep- 
seated prejudice or strong morality he will refuse to commit 
any immoral or otherwise repugnant act that may be proposed 
to him; thus, for example, the teetotaler, while in the trance, 
may implicitly accept the glass of water as one of wine, and yet 
will vehemently refuse to break his pledge by drinking. This 
is evidently a noteworthy observation when the question arises 
of a crime committed under hypnotic influence. 

But the special value of hypnotic suggestion does not consist 
in the creation of mere useless fantasies; it is also of prime im- 
portance in the following ways: <A long and apparently hope- 
lessly forgotten memory may be revived with photographie ac- 
curacy and clearness, and even conversations, for example, in an 
unknown tongue, and therefore entirely beyond the power of 
ordinary memory reproduced in a startling manner. Everything 
that has ever occurred to us, or that we have ever heard, seen 
or smelt, ete., is apparently indelibly registered somewhere in 
this wonderful brain of ours and hypnotic suggestion can lay 
bare those abysms of memory as nothing else can do. 

Then another, and very suggestive feature of the hypnotic 
trance is the insight that it appears to give us into our physical 
make-up. The unconscious, or rather sub-conscious physical life 
of our bodies is clearly possessed of vast restorative and remedial 
powers; we injure an organ or impair a vital function, sometimes 
entirely without consc.ous realization of the mischief, and yet 
this “blind” life of ours, lying below our consciousness, instantly 
perceives the danger and with a wonderful adaptation of ways 
and means, sets to work to repair the damage; and if the breach 
be not too serious, soon heals all. It is a marvelous faculty, en- 
tirely parallel to the “instinctive” wisdom of the lower animals, 
and is ever the more marvelous the closer it is studied. Now the 
hyprotie trance, as I have stated, appears to possess an insight 
into the hidden secrets of this “blind” physical life, and is there- 
fore often able to make auto-diagnoses, and suggest remedies 
that are invaluable. 

Nor is it only the animal life of the body that yields its se- 
crets to the subjective eye of the hypnotized patient; a quite 
similar insight into the arcana cf the mental and spiritual worlds 
has ever been asserted by the mystics of every age. All alike, 
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Christian, non-Christian and pre-Christian, have claimed that by 
the “rapture of ecstasy” they have looked deep into mysteries, 
otherwise unknowable, and this rapture of ecstasy after pro- 
longed fasting, prayer and contemplation. 

Closely connected with the question of these spiritual and 
mental insights, are the much discussed powers of “second 
sight” and “thought transference.” Controversy and obstinate 
incredulity have, naturally enough, made these claims their 
especial battleground. But while not absolutely certain, it really 
appears probable that there is something in these claims. For 
not only hypnotized persons, but also neurotic patients, and even 
occasional sufferers with brain fever have sometimes shown 
quite a startling acquaintance with the private thoughts of in- 
dividuals and a knowledge of distant occurrences. Accounting 
for them by any theory that we may please, such strange phe- 
nomena, although naturally very rare, yet seem to be as well 
authenticated as one could in the circumstances reasonably 
expect. 

Turning now to some of the other and more recent problems 
of hypnotism, we may notice the strange “compound personali- 
ties” that occasionally appear in hypnotic subjects. This phe- 
nomenon, which is also observable in somnambulism and some 
brain diseases, is as follows: “Mr. A.,” we will say, is thrown 
into the hypnotic trance or is a somnambulist, and while in that 
state shows a nature, character and even memory entirely alien 
to his normal state; everything, in brief, that composes what we 
term “personality” is so radically altered that we can best de- 
scribe the new condition by calling it, say, “Personality B.” And, 
furthermore, there is a self-continuity and exclusiveness about 
the new state that makes the gulf, if possible, still more com- 
plete. “A,” of course, remembers his waking plans, but knows 
nothing of the trance tenant “B” and his plans; while “B,” in 
turn, is entirely ignorant of “A,” and is completely self-consist- 
ent and carries on his experience uninterruptedly, apparently, 
from trance to trance! Robert Louis Stevenson, it will be re- 
membered, uses this weird fact of a dual personality for his 
terrible story of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


So much, then, for some of the wonders and problems of 
hypnotism; and now for their partial explanation. If we could 
state exactly this explanation, we should have a far deeper know- 
ledge of the riddles of the universe, and the mysteries of our own 
being, than we now possess; but a tentative theory may thus be 
given. 
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In the first place, all philosophy, worthy of the name, has ever 
seen that the universe is instinct with an omnipresent and om- 
niscient creative life, that is ever creating and sustaining all 
things. This creative life is predicated as the “unconscious soul 
of the world” by the Pantheistic faiths of India, etc., and by 
3uddhism, also by the modern philosophies of Schopenhauer 
and Von Martmann, ete. But Christian theology insists that it 
is properly not unconscious at all, but only sub-conscious to us, 
inasmuch as it is necessarily, as the creative power, out of our 
direct consciousness; but certainly not, therefore, out of its own; 
and, in short, that it is the perfectly self-conscious and all-wise 
Holy Spirit, the “Lord and Giver of Life.” 

Then, secondly, the foundations of our being and the major 
portion of our nature, are similarly sub-conscious to our direct 
realization. As I have already stated, the individuality or self- 
consciousness that we call “Mr. A” is, at the most, but a small 
cirelet of light in the vast and dark foundation nature of the 
man; and most of the operations of the physical and mental life 
and even of the memory (that most self-conscious faculty of all, 
and indeed the very essential of such “self-consciousness”) are 
carried on in that dim subtratum of nature and character. 

And,thirdly, when we come to study this cirelet of self-con- 
scious thought, we find that it is essentially and necessarily 
based upon composition and contrast. For all our conceptions 
or thoughts, even those that may appear the most simple, like 
“number,” and the very “primary” sensations themselves that 
underlie those thoughts, and in turn are made possible by them, 
even those “simple” thoughts and “simple” sensations, I say, are 
exceedingly complex and are built up in a way that very few 
people realize. 

This being so, then we can so stretch the process of hypno- 
tizing somewhat in this way: The person to be hypnotized, 
having sat down, gazes intently at the flashing mirror, or glass 
ball, or white mark or ink spot, ete., as the case may be; any- 
thing will do, so long as it is both prominent and yet also simple 
and characterless in itself. He is told to make his mind a blank, 
so far as possible, and to think of nothing else but that spot 
of light. For some minutes his mind is stul filled with the mul- 
tiform and highly complex images of every-day life—his sur- 
roundings, the late conversation, his past history and own indi- 
viduality, ete., ete —but gradually, through his concentration on 
that spot, these thoughts begin to drop away, one by one, until 
he is conscious of little else than that staring speck of light, 
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which is not in “space,” or in “some place,’ for nothing else is 
seen, and similarly is not in “time” or a “happening,” for it is 
apparently changeless and simple. 

During this process of stripping away the self-consciousness 
of the man has been dying out, like a lamp starved of its oil, until 
now little else than the sub-conscious elemen” of his nature re- 
mains, and if the process were fully carried out, all thought and 
sensation would cease; but practically long before this ultimate 
stage can be reached the mind has sunk so low that catalepsy 
ensues and the man is then said to be “hypnotized.” 

While in this semi-conscious state he is in partial communica- 
tion with his own sub-conscious nature, and possibly is also more 
fully “en rapport” than usual with the “Great Sub-conscious” 
of the universe, and herein, as I may point out, lies both the 
value and the great danger of hypnotism, for in it, on the one 
hand, we are tapping, so to speak, a wisdom and an experience 
deeper and wider in many ways than we consciously possess, 
and yet, on the other hand, are doing this at the cost, temporarily 
at any rate, of the man’s self-conscious personality and indi- 
viduality, and the danger, manifestly, is that this course, if 
persisted in, may permanently injure that all-important indi- 
viduality. 
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THE CHINESE UPRISING 
By J. Hunter Corsetti 


[The famous missionary hero, Rev. J. Hunter Corbett, who 
has continuously resided in China since 1863, and who has made 
a careful study of the Chinese during that time, recently wrote 
an article for “The Celestial Empire” of Shanghai, on the reasons 
for the present crisis. His special emphasis was laid on the fol- 
lowing, which we publish. ] 


OREIGN syndicates for the operation of mines and build- 
ing of railways have much to answer for. Digging in the 
earth and the removing or leveling of graves to a Chinese 

means a fearful risk of destroying the “Fung Shui,” which is sup- 
posed to bring fortune or misery to every Chinese home and vil- 
lage. In densely populated districts where graves cover so much 
of the country the building of railways must of necessity inter- 
fere with many graves. Not only this, but the noise caused by 
running the trains and the steam whistles will, in the judgment 
of the Chinese, disturb the quiet slumbers of the spirits of in- 
numerable ancestors who will be so incensed that instead of 
sending blessings they will unite in influencing the gods to send 
dire calamities upon their degenerate descendants for suffering 
such a state of things to come to pass in China. If foreigners 
could put themselves in the place of Chinese and believe as the 
Chinese do, would they not rather die than suffer any foreign 
power to build a railway through a foreign cemetery? To call 
this superstition and argue that China will be greatly benefited 
by the fruit of western civilization does not meet the question 
nor satisfy his innate sense of justice. 

Another fact which cannot be ignored is that many of the 
Chinese interpreters, which the foreigners are obliged to em- 
ploy, are men destitute of moral principles. Relying on the pro- 
tection of foreigners they are often guilty of extortion and in- 
justice. The building of a railway in the Shantung province met 
with relentless opposition and any unprotected foreigner pass- 
ing through that district at the present time would probably 
meet a martyr’s fate. 
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The possession of Chinese territory by foreign powers is most 
trying to many. The fact that Chinese who happen to live with- 
in the boundary lines are compelled to pay taxes and be subject 
to foreign laws without their voluntary consent strikes a stun- 
ning blow to a Chinaman’s sense of justice. The question is 
often asked if foreigners are all lovers of justice and fair deal- 
ing, why do the nations not seize portions of one another’s ter- 
ritory and establish their own forms of government as has been 
done in China? This gives plausibility to the inflammatory pla- 
cards now so widely posted charging foreigners with the design 
of using their present possessions as the entering wedge sooner 
or later to capture the whole of China. 

The dethronement of Kwang Hsu and the usurpation of power 
by the Queen Dowager and her advisers have probably done 
more than all other causes combined to hasten and bring about 
the present crisis. When the wives of the foreign ambassadors 
accepted an invitation to the Queen Dowager’s feast and re- 
ceived presents from her as though she was one of earth’s noblest 
Queens, why did it never occur to the nation’s representatives 
that this was by the Queen Dowager and her court understood 
as an endorsement of the cruel martyrdom which China’s most 
enlightened and truest friends endured? Moreover, the valuable 
vase which the Pope lately prsented to the Empress Dowager 
“as a token of his holiness’ appreciation of the decrees officially 
recognizing the Roman Catholic religion in China,” shows that 
representatives in China and at home do not regard the Empress 
Dowager as a revolutionary usurper of the Dragon throne. 

The edicts in the interest of reform by the late Emperor met 
with a favorable reception by thousands of scholars and men of 
influence. Foreigners generally and the native graduates of mis- 
Sionary colleges were everywhere welcomed and treated with a 
respect hitherto unknown. Arrangements were being made to 
open new schools or have sons enter schools where western learn- 
ing is taught. No sooner did the Queen Dowager’s proclamation 
appear than a sudden change was manifest. Native Christians 
began to be persecuted and violently robbed of their posses- 
sions, officials refused to arrest and punish rioters or to protect 
Christians. Officers friendly to foreigners were replaced by anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian men. Finally the Boxer and Great 
Knife sects appeared and since then there has been perpetual 
and growing unrest and danger. They are the openly avowed 
enemy of foreigners and are sworn to uproot Christianity in 
China. 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODSTUFFS 
By James T. DuBots 


OOD adulteration is generally acknowledged so universal 

in the United States that it will be of interest to many 

American readers of Our Day to learn how much of the 
adulteration in Europe is conducted. My experience as a Con- 
sul-General in Switzerland has brought me in contact with much 
of this and I learn of other instances from official sources. In 
Switzerland the laws are especially strict against the debase- 
ment of any kind of food and these laws are enforced more 
closely than elsewhere. 

Many people who are unable to drink coffee or tea use choco- 
late and cocoa as a beverage. The slot machines have extended 
the consumption of chocolate, and altogether its use has greatly 
increased during the past ten years. This advance in demand 
forced an increased supply; the adulterator saw his opportunity 
and commenced operations, and at once there was noticeable an 
increase in the trade in mutton tallow, lowest grade sugar, 
shells of the cacao bean, sawdust, potato meal, and the ochres 
containing the proper colors. 

Honey is coming into general use on the continent of Europe; 
and the bees, be they ever so busy, cannot supply one-third of 
the honey that is consumed, so some one must naturally make 
enough to supply the deficit. Through a series of manipula- 
tions of almost everything containing saccharine, this is now 
being successfully and very profitably accomplished; and, of 
course, this industry flourishes best in those years when the 
bees have but little success in manufacturing the real article, 
which very often occurs. The “dishonoring of honey,” as it is 
called, is a growing art, and several successful establishments 
are now in operation, producing large quantities, of that arti- 
ficial honey for the market, and the product is in popular de- 
mand. All sorts of ingredients enter into its manufacture, 
among which may be mentioned syrups, malt extracts of the 
lowest grades, meal of different kinds, and cornstarch. From a 
pound of bee honey, five to ten pounds of “dishonest honey” is 
made so successfully that it sometimes requires an expert to 
discover the deception. 
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In Switzerland, bread seems to play a more prominent part 
as food than in any other country, except France. It furnishes 
70 per cent of the nourishment of the 3,000,000 inhabitants in the 
Swiss republic. But rigorous enforcement of laws and prompt 
resentment of the bread eaters have not, thus far, prevented 
adulteration taking place. Being the chief article of food, it has 
the widest market, and consequently offers the best opportunity 
for debasement. To increase the weight of bread is becoming 
quite an art on the continent of Europe. Some bakers soak the 
dough heavily with water and by quickly baking succeed in 
holding much of its weight. Others mix potato meal with the 
flour. This system does not necessarily make unwholesome 
bread, although it lessens its nourishing power. The most un- 
wholesome bread is made out of low-grade flour, in which alum 
or blue vitriol is used to improve its appearance. Sometimese 
the admixture of these poisons become so pronounced as to 
severely affect the health of the consumers. 

If all of the substances that pass through a continental coffee 
grinding machine during the year should be written in alpha- 
betical order, A would begin the list with acorns and W would 
end it with wormwood, sprouts of which are sometimes used 
to give the debased coffee a slight aromatic bitter taste. Adul- 
teration occurs largely in the coffee that is sold in the ground 
form. Several coffee berry factories have been discovered in 
Europe which are doing a large and profitable business by 
moulding an admixture of tan bark, stove rust, clay, sawdust, 
chicory, coffee sediment, and coffee meal into a neat berry by 
the aid of some agglutinant; and these berries were so well made 
that the deception was not discovered for a long time. This 
production had a large sale among the lower classes of Russia 
and Poland, and, mixed with the genuine coffee berry, its sale 
was quite lively in other parts of Europe. Unroasted coffee ber- 
ries are often made from oat and rye flour and cornmeal. The 
natural aroma of these grains is destroyed by some process, 
and, after the proper amount of coffee aroma is added, the ber- 
ries are formed and caused to maintain their shape by some 
adhesive substance. 

The debasement of tea is a growing industry. Twenty-five 
years ago, the tea-drinking habit was confined largely to Hol- 
land, Rusia, and England; but the beverage is now popular in 
almost every continental country. This new condition increases 
the demand, and the adulterators thus have the opportunity to 


ply their nefarious trade with success. Take a handful of or- 
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dinary tea, place it in lukewarm water, and when the leaves are 
thoroughly saturated, open and spread them out, and, three 
chances in six, you will find a quantity of strawberry, linden, 
sage, and other leaves in the collection. But should it be found 
that all of the leaves belong to the tea plant, that will be no 
proof that adulteration has not taken place, for the clever Chi- 
nese have a trick of using the old leaves of brewed tea for the 
export trade, and some of the tea dealers of Europe have dis- 
covered the deception and are utilizing the trick by preparing 
these leaves themselves. 
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KITCHENS FOR SICK POOR 


By Ernest H. CRAwForD 


URING the month of November when Thanksgiving touch- 

es so closely the home life of the nation, there will come 

moments of reflection when special interest will be cen- 
tered in those public institutions looking after the welfare of the 
unfortunate. Without attempting to discuss the wisdom of the 
various methods of charity, whether it is right for individuals to 
delegate others to look after their benevolences or not, it is still 
a beautiful custom for men and women to form such organiza- 
tions as will attend to the most needy cases in a systematic way. 
Among other institutions which deserve special praise and 
emulation is the unique effort of the Staten Island Diet Kitchen 
Association. The object of this worthy organization is to provide 





nourishing food for the needy sick free of charge upon the writ- 
ten requisition of a physician 

For twenty years this association has been at work in the 
county of Richmond, N. Y., and is stronger today than before. 
It was founded by M W.W.A cd, and has grown steadily 
in usefulness and prosperity. Today it owns a handsome, com- 
modious stone house in ‘Tompkinsville; for years it has kept free 
from debt, and has in its treasury a sum sufficient to tide it over 
any sudden emergency that may arise. Each year it widens 
a little more its field d so thorough, practical and quick are its 
efforts that it lesser onsiderably the suffering among the sick 


who are too poor to provide themselves with suitable diet during 
their illness and convalescence. 

Food is distributed daily to from fifty to a hundred patients 
who are supplied every day with beef tea, mutton broth, milk, 
eggs, jelly, rice, farina, oatmeal, cornstarch and barley, each and 
all of which are skillfully prepared when the recipient is unable 
to do it properly. 

The order given each patient is good only for two weeks, but 
it may be renewed at the end of that time if the patient needs 
further attention. Many, indeed, are supplied daily with articles 
of food throughout the greater part of the vear, as in the case of 
some consumptives, who are not received in hospitals, and those 
afflicted with incurable diseases. 
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HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 


An INTERVIEW 


LIVER C. FARRINGTON, curator of Field Columbian 
Museum and professor of mineralogy at the University 
of Chicago, has just returned from an exploration of the 
famous caves of Indiana, where he obtained specimens of car- 
boniferous formation, by means of which he hopes to establish 
a fairly accurate estimate of the earth's age. 
Scientists have used many methods in the attempt to solve 
this problem, with results varying from 10,000,000 to 90,000,000 
years. The chance of large inaccuracies has been admitted by 


all who have wrestled with the question, but Professor Farring- 





ton, while not making any claims for his findings in advance, 
believes that his method is the most plausible of all yet tried 
and the most likely to give satisfactory results. 

It is a generally accepted belief that the carboniferous stra- 
tum which is about midway in the twenty miles of sedimentary 
deposits, was 10,000,000 years in forming. Professor Farring- 
ton’s principal purpose in making the present experiment is to 
determine whether or not this is right. He will at least estab- 
lish a figure upon this point, and later, taking it as a basis, com- 
pute by means of comparison the time required for the entire de- 
posit, or, in short, the age of the earth. 

The specimen which furnishes a key to the computation was 
taken from the Wyandotte cave. A stalactite which was broken 
off in 1850 has in the fifty years since then enlarged three-fifths 
of an inch in length and the size of a goose quill. This corre- 
sponds well with an Australian stalactite that enlarged three- 
quarters of an inch in thirty-five years. By having this ratio 
of deposit Professor Farrington will apply it in determining 
how long it has taken the “Pillar of the Constitution” to form. 
The pillar is an accumulation of St. Louis limestone, twenty- 
five feet high and seventy feet in circumference, found in the 
Wyandotte cave. With this accomplished the Chicago scientist 
believes that he will have a fairly accurate idea of how many 
years it took the whole carboniferous or limestone stratum to ae- 
cumulate. <A stalactite six feet in height and one foot in diam- 
eter, together with other interesting specimens, were brought 
back to Chicago by Professor Farrington and will be placed on 
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exhibition at the museum. Lectures on the exploring trip will 
be delivered at the university this fall. 

The work was attended witth constant difficulties and much 
danger. The Wyandotte being the oldest and most interesting 
of the Indiana caves, more time was spent there and more thor- 
ough investigation made. The Marengo, another of the large 
eaves, the Shiloh and the Cohn caves were also visited. 

It was necessary for the professor to penetrate the Wyandotte 
cave for two miles and then crawl sixty feet through a passage 
only sixteen inches wide. As the explorer is a man of good 
proportions, he found it a tight squeeze. To turn was out of the 
question. Through this little passage he removed his spec- 
imens. 

The Wyandotte cave proved of great interest because of the 
many indications that it was once inhabited by Indians. Poles 
had been twisted off, there were parts of partly burned torches, 
portions of instruments partly completed, and to Professor 
Farrington it seemed that the Indians had worked the “Pillar 
of the Constitution.” There were the prints of moccasins in 
the sand and hollowed out places in the walls which evidently 
served as seats. The cave has been known to whites since 1812 
and must have been familiar to the Indians long before that. 
The entrance first used is yet a mystery, an opening having been 
made by drilling. The Chicagoan believes that there are many 
underground passages yet unexplored. 

An experience in the Cohn cave was accompanied by no little 
peril. The explorer was lowered forty feet by means of a rope 
into a cavity about the size of a well. In order to get the desired 
specimens some blasting was necessary, and, as no one could be 
found who would undertake the job, Professor Farrington did it 
himself. 

After being lowered he lit the fuse and retreated as rapidly 
as poor facilities would permit. He crossed a pool nine feet in 
depth by means of a plank that he had taken down with him, 
then crawled through a hole that scarcely admitted his body 
and climbed a fifty-foot wall before he felt reasonably secure. In 
this cave there is a beautiful pool, the sides of which are lined 
with crystals of calcite that gleam like diamonds. 

The Marengo, regarded as the finest cave in the country, was 
discovered only a few years ago. A crevice leading to it was 
found by a boy and girl at play. It has since been explored to a 
considerable extent and is found to be covered with stalactites 
and stalagmites. 











HOW OLD IS 





THE EARTH? 

The professor says that he found evidences in the Shiloh 
caves which disprove the old theory that caves are formed by 
earthquakes. He says it is brought about by water running 
over and dissolving the limestone. 

In summing up an interesting account of his trip recently, 
the scientist remarked that, while he had been beset by difficul- 
ties on all sides, he always felt repaid for all his trouble in get- 
ting to any place in the underground regions. 

Estimates of the time required for the formation of the earth 
have been compiled from various data, among which are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Time which has elapsed since the separation of 
the earth and moon, 56,000,000 years; minimum estimate by 
Professor G. H. Darwin. (2) Since the consistentier stratus, 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 years, by Lord Kelvin. (3) Since the con- 
densation of the oceans, 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 years; maximum 
estimate by Professor J. Joly. Lord Kelvin’s estimate, which he 
would make nearer twenty than forty millions, is founded on 
the assumption that since the period of the consistentier stratus 
the earth has cooled simply as a solid body, the transference of 
the heat from within outward being accomplished solely by con- 
duction. 

Professor Joly argues that the ocean consisted first of fresh 
water, and that its saltness is due to the dissolved matter that 
is being carried into it constantly by the rivers. By determining 
how much salt the rivers bring down each year into the sea a 
calculation was then made by this experiment as to the number 
of years it required to supply the sea with all the salt that it 
now contains. 

Another estimate was on the assumption that the total max- 
imum thickness of stratified rock is 265,500 feet. If accumulated 
at the rate of one foot in a century more than 26,000,000 years 
must have elapsed during the formation. 

Professor Farrington, who has attempted a solution of the 
problem upon a new basis, was a tutor in biology and mineralogy 
at Yale for two years, later served for a year in a similar capac- 
ity in the Smithsonian Institution, and six years ago, when the 
Field Museum was opened, he became its curator. Since that 
time he has assumed a professorship at the Chicago University. 














































EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL TOPICS 
THE PROGRESSIVE NEGRO OF JAMAICA 


By WitiiaAmM THORP 


NE might search the world over and not find a more law- 
O abiding country than Jamaica, although the colonial peo- 
ple outnumber the whites by forty to one. A white woman could 
walk alone from one end of Jamaica to the other, certain of 
meeting with nothing but the utmost respect and kindness from 
the Negroes. Those crimes which form the excuse for lynching 
in the southern states are absolutely unknown in Jamaica, and 
serious crimes of any kind are very rare, though there is a good 
deal of petty theft. In every possible way the Negro is given a 
fair chance in the struggle for life. 

No artificial barriers are placed in his way. All the schools 
of the colony, even those of the highest class, are open to his 
sons and daughters, and there is a government scholarship which 
has enabled several Negro lads to obtain an English university 
education. 

The liberal professions are open to the colored man as much 
as to the white, and many of the best doctors and lawyers of the 
colony belong to the former category and enjoy excellent prac- 
tices. No hotel or boarding house or bar or railway train or 
street car or church or place of entertainment in Jamaica ex- 
cludes a man on account of his color, or indeed makes any dis- 
tinction between black and white. 

The same is the case in the government of the country. Two 
members of the Legislative Council are pure-blooded Negroes, 
and so are many magistrates and members of the parochial coun- 
cils, Which deal with the local affairs of the several districts of 
the island. It is possible for a Negro or a brown man to rise to 
the highest eminence in the British empire. Sir Conrad Reeves, 
a mullato, was knighted by her majesty on his appointment by 
the colonial office as chief justice of Barbadoes. He fills that 
office to the complete satisfaction of all classes, and by virtue of 
his position ranks in the social world of Bridgetown only below 
the governor and the general commanding the troops. The 
Queen has also knighted a Negro in the person of the mayor of 
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Lagos, who is declared by all who have met him to be a states- 
man and a gentleman. 

The Negro will not go under before the march of civilization, 
like the Carib, the Kanaka and the red Indian and the Australian 
aborigine. He has too much vitality and too great a facility for 
adapting himself to new conditions to succumb so easily. He 
thrives on civilization, and he must always be the principal den- 
izen of the tropics. Observation and history combine to show 
that white colonies cannot be permanently established there 
and maintain their racial purity. The tropics can only be civ- 
ilized by civilizing the Negro. 

Before the Negroes of this colony were emancipated sixty- 
two years ago, they were undoubtedly in a most degraded con- 
dition—utterly immoral, or, rather, unmoral, and utterly ignor- 
ant. Yet they had a better start than many others of their 
race. Severe punishments were rare, cruelty was. sternly 
avenged by fine and imprisonment; the slave had rights upon 
which the slave-owner dared not trespass. 

Under British government the rise of the Negro in Jamaica 





has been wonderfully rapid, considering his racial disabilities. 
The colony boasts of a larger body of peasant proprietors than 
any other part of the West Indies. They are estimated to num- 
ber between 90,000 and 100,000—one in seven of populati 

They are a very fine body of men—intelligent, industrious, sober 
independent, loyal and law-abiding. They believe firmly in edu- 


cation and religion, and their chief ambitions are to become dea- 


eons of their churches and send their children to good schools. 


Of course this is the best type of Negr 





‘re are other types 


less pleasant, though by no means hopeless. 


COMMERCIALISM IN POLITICS 


By Birv Ss. C x, Compt t New } 





\ SPIRIT of commercialism has invaded our politics anc 
4 statesmanship. Public interests have been sacrificed to 
private gain. Men have discovered that there is money in the 
business of politics, and with many of them their greed is greater 
than their public spirit. The root of this evil, which is danger- 
ous to our institutions, may be found in the mistakes in our 
system in politics. Our machinery for the maintenance of po- 
litical divisions has become so vast and complicated that large 
sums of money are required to keep it in motion. 


It is an accepted and universally practiced theory among prac- 
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tical politicians that, conditions being equal, all offices and favors 
of government should go to members or friends of the party in 
power. The public business need not suffer from a fair and 
honest application of this system, but when commercialism has 
invaded politics, it is an easy matter to make conditions suffi- 
ciently equal to justify favors to particular persons. 

Every Trust in this country to-day is in whole or part a crea- 
tion of dishonest commercialism in politics. Honest govern- 
ments conducted on business principles do not grant to combi- 
tions of men or capital special privileges or powers that are de- 
nied to the individual citizen. Such legislation is a radical and 
dangerous departure from the true spirit of our system of gov- 
ernment. It is not an honest experiment to test a new system to 
meet new conditions. It is plainly a business of barter and sale 
in politics and public life. 

Under existing eonditions there is no safety and little protec- 
tion for outside investors who buy the securities of great corpo- 
rations. A legislature that will charter an illegitimate corpora- 
tion is just as dishonest as the company that promotes a swin- 
dle. 

The remedy for the veil of corrupt politics is to arouse an 
intelligent public opinion. The masses of the people in this coun- 
try are honest, and that is why I believe in them. Aroused toa 
full knowledge of their rights and the wrongs they now suffer, 
they will speedily apply a remedy, and once aroused no political 
machine or combinations of politicians can stop them. Govern- 
ment can control and regulate that which it creates, and when 
the spirit of commercialism is crushed out of American polities 
no Trust can buy a favor that is denied the poorest citizen. 
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